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Our Contributors’ Page 


From the disputatious Nietzsche The Editor draws a text for the hour. Many 
seem to overlook the fact that to lose the reality of God from our vision of so- 
ciety is to cut the nerve of social progress as surely as the severance of the spirit 
from the body is death. ‘To lose God from our thinking is to induce a universal 
madness in which civilization itself is lost and freedom cannot survive. 


Professor Kurt F. Leidecker’s Yankee Teacher constitutes him as an authority 
on W.T. Harris and the St. Louis Movement. He points out the relative neglect 
of one of America’s greatest philosophers and leaders who gave to philosophy 
new vitality, published the first philosophical journal in the English language, 
gave to American education its greatest formulation. If he stresses Harris’ 
Hegelianism as against the Editor’s insistence on Harris’ personalism in a re- 
cent article, that should but add to the interest. 


Dr. Gerard Hinrichs, formerly in the Department of Philosophy at Tulane 
University, is at the United States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. He writes on Berkeley on Size and a Common World. With modern scien- 
tists asserting that we make the laws of nature in the formation of “constructs,” 
the old problems of Berkeleyanism return to the surface and he considers them 
illuminatingly. 

The poem The Glory of Life’s Vanity was submitted by Elvin Dean of Spen- 
cer, Ohio. 


In his article Critical Humanism: An Indian Viewpoint, Professor Raju, Dalmia 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Rajputana, declares that “the be- 
ing of man must be the basis and starting point of philosophy:’ Neither a mon- 
ism of matter nor a monism of mind can alone include the unique realities of 
matter, life, mind, society, and spirit. Such inclusion demands the work of crit- 
ical humanism. 


In Poetry and the Machine, Martin S. Dworkin declares that the “machine age” 
is not necessarily the destroyer of the poetic instinct. In fact the problem of 
poetry is not one of surroundings, of language, or of subject matter but of in- 
sight. When poetry fails it is because the poet has failed. The article itself be- 
speaks the presence of highly poetical gifts. Mr. Dworkin who has been an 
assistant at ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, is now serving with the 
Publications Branch of the U. S. Department of State. 


Jenny Lind Porter has appeared frequently in The Personalist and has been 
greatly appreciated. Her present contribution, Bitter Meed, sounds the deep 
paradox of human life and suffering. Her work shows a growing maturity 
which gives great promise for the future. 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors 


In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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ONLY LIFE CAN SURVIVE 


q At every crisis of history the problem of peace 
or war comes to the fore. 


q War seems to offer a short cut to peace but in its 
wake follow the other horsemen, Famine, Plague, 
and Death. 


{| Now and then the sword may be needed to mow 
down the jungle of evil practices, enslaving tradi- 
tions, and entrenched wickedness, but the way 
which on the surface appears so direct and definite, 
is, at the best, a way of death and not of life. 
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{ In the crisis the way of life seems unpromising, 
weak in results, ambiguous, unappealing to the 
thoughtless. 


{ But the goal of permanent peace must be won at 
last when wars are done, in the field of life alone. 


q The rock behind my mountain cabin was so 
huge as to be impervious to any force that would 
not have ruined the landscape. 


{ There came a day when beast or bird or wind dropped in 
the shallow hollow of the rock a seed so small as to seem ridic- 
ulously unimportant. 


{| However, from this apparent impotence an all but invisible 
thread of life sought out the yielding places and a vigorous 
sapling began to move “gigantea” to make a place for itself. 


{ Clothed in a soft and velvety bark it split a boulder which 
the strongest hammer in the world could not break. 


{ How could that yielding and pliable surface resist success- 
fully the tons of rock to make them move over? 


q Inexplicable ever, and impossible until it was done, it ex- 
hibited and was the organ of, the resistless power of the living 
universe. 

q If peace shall come at last, as come it shall, it will result from 


the pressure of vital needs and not through the forces of death 
and destruction. 


{ Only life can eventually survive! 


Re Ek: 


Waste Places 


BY 


THE EDITOR 


Have you not heard of that madman who lit a lantern in the bright morning, ran to the 
market place, and cried incessantly: “I seek God! I seek God!” As just then there were 
standing many of those who did not believe in God, he aroused a great laughter. Why, did 
he get lost? said one. Did he lose his way like a child? said another. Or is he hiding? Is he 
afraid of us? ... Thus they cried and laughed. . .. The madman jumped into their midst and 
pierced them with his glances. “Whither is God?” he cried, “I shall tell you! We are all his 
murderers! ... What did we do when we unchained this earth from its sun? Whither does 
it move now? Whither do we move now? Away from all suns? Do we not fall incessantly? 
Backward, sideward, forward, in all directions? Is there yet any up and down? ... Do we 
not feel the breadth of empty space? ... Is not night, more night, coming on all the while? 
...God is dead! God remains dead! And we have killed him! The most powerful and holy 
the world has yet owned’ 
—From Nierzscue: Die Fréliche Wissenschaft 


A Be did the most enigmatic writer of our 
Western world visualize the meaning that to have lost God is mad- 
ness for the individual and for society, a universal madness with all 
values lost. The words of the madman written a half-century ago are 
prophetic of the swift judgments on an age which has in such great 
measure decided that the pursuit of scientific formulas and the wealth 
of scientific discovery provide, without God, all that the human spirit 
needs for its deepest satisfactions. If we were merely animal—perhaps! 
But the merely animal could never have been possessed with that re- 
flective consciousness which makes such scientific pursuit and such 
scientific discoveries possible. This reflective consciousness so neces- 
sary to our modern age cannot reach its apogee and its completest 
achievements unless it is dominated by the spirit. Plain common sense 
reveals this to every thoughtful mind. 

The upshot of all this is that any divorce of man from the life of 
the spirit, any departure from the Divine, means that the human soul, 
human society, cut off from its sources of inspiration can only wan- 
der in waste places, seeking rest and finding none. By so doing, it has 
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as certainly cut the nerve of progress, of peace, of a decent and free 
society, as ever a surgeon’s scalpel produced in a living body, paraly- 
sis of movement. Arrived at its ultimate term, a social void is created 
which is sure to be occupied by other demons worse than the first. 


UNTHINKING Ip1iots THatT PULL AT THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY 


It is not necessary to assume that all the evils that visit us in the 
present situation, and which have more or less followed from an 
overemphasis of materialistic scientific, or supposedly scientific, con- 
jecture have resulted from malicious intent. It has been due mostly to 
moral idiocy. The common assumption that material possessions will 
of themselves produce peace, social satisfaction, and harmony, that 
the multiplication of gadgets will produce advance in civilization, is 
the modern delusion. Unless each discovery as it comes is attended 
by a new consecration to the mental and spiritual uses of mankind, 
such discoveries may mark the end of civilization. Otherwise each 
invention provides a new menace to the well-being of the world. The 
best and proudest of our inventions, automobile, airplane, wireless, 
television, which could mark a new era of progress, in the hands of 
immoral and wicked men become the instruments of new crimes, 
new outbreaks, and new vulgarities that threaten the very existence 
of society. The fault lies not in the scientific discoveries, but in the 
moral responses to new powers which these make possible. The moral 
side of modern problems is unfortunately the one of which we think 
the least. The conflicts which rage over the systems of capitalism, so- 
cialism, monarchism, and democracy are usually blind because they 
leave out the moral and spiritual element, lack of which turns any 
system into a menace and a slavery. The great need of the hour is 
plainly a new access of moral and spiritual integrity in social, po- 
litical, and business relations. Without this any society falls apart; 
the existence of a free society becomes impossible. The weight of 
condemnation should not fall on the too often sacrificial efforts of 
scientific researchers whose achievements have already made pos- 
sible a world free from physical want. The blame lies with those 
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moral idiots who have pulled away at the pillars of society, blithely 
proclaiming that God is dead, as if that were not the most fateful and 
terrible disaster that could befall mankind. Unfortunately we now 
face a full generation of educated men in whom this spiritual blind- 
ness has been steadfastly instilled as the proper attitude for a scholar. 

Thus modern civilization is mirrored, in the Semitic myth of 
Samson so lost in sensual pleasure and pride of physical power that 
he becomes the victim of his own lusts. Having lost the vision of 
God, he finds his physical vision gone also, and he himself ‘“eyeless 
in Gaza, grinding at the mill with slaves?’ 


WHAT ARE THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY? 


We may well ask at this point what can be the possible meaning 
of the term “pillars of society;’ the sustaining foundations of civili- 
zation. [he average mind turns instinctively to the thought of social 
and political leaders, or to constitutionally enacted laws, to honored 
customs and traditions, to the economic welfare involved in employ- 
ment and leisure. These are essential to social well-being but of them- 
selves alone are inadequate. The worth of social and political leaders 
depends upon their character for honesty, probity, patriotism, un- 
selfishness, devotion to righteousness and truth, willingness to sacri- 
fice for the common good. If these qualities are absent from our social 
and political leaders, their power and influence become a threat and 
a menace to orderly government. Propaganda comes to take the place 
of truth. Social and political position become the means of graft and 
exploitation. In the end, since thieves must eventually fall out over 
the division of the spoils, social chaos and dictatorships become the 
order of the day. He seizes who can and the individual becomes either 
the slave of the strong or a law unto himself, an enemy of society. 

It is frequently assumed that these dire results can be prevented 
by the passage of more stringent laws—providing better means of sub- 
sistence, more equable distribution of wealth, increased police power. 
But here again we lose out if we do not take into consideration the 
spirit of man himself. Without deep convictions of righteousness, 
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without genuine devotion to truth, honesty, integrity, uprightness, 
mercy for the distressed, without these mandates written into the 
hearts of men it is impossible to obtain the benefits which laws 
promise to give. Increased advantages may mean wild and unthink- 
ing indulgence, powers spent on selfish interests. No police power 
however strong can of itself prevent crime without the co-operation 
of the heart. Leisure may become only the opportunity for in- 
dulgence. What then is the missing element in the situation? What 
can it be, other than a deep conviction of the necessity for righteous- 
ness? How can such conviction have commanding power unless it 
is seen as cosmic in significance, dwelling in the very nature of 
things, manifest in the processes of nature, deep in the activities of 
all life and all being? Cut loose from this conviction, as Nietzsche’s 
madman declared, there is no up or down, we are falling, falling, 
anchored to nothing. The essential anchorage for an orderly world 
must be found in no less a surety than God himself by whatever 
name men choose to call Him. God is the ultimate pillar and ground 
of a free society. 
Who ts Gop? 

The deep-seated question of this and every age is: Who is God? 
The future of any era rests upon the answer it obtains. Like the 
Riddle of the Sphinx, the civilization that does not find the correct 
answer will destroy itself. One thing is certain, God must be dis- 
covered not as a tradition, a formula, a superstition, but as a living 
and active force in our universe. No less ubiquitous or universal 
principle, activity, or actor will answer the demands of a scientific 
age. Fach generation has pictured Him in its own way, and has been 
benefited as it lived up to its own best light in its interpretation of 
God. But if there is to be advance in the knowledge of God it must 
keep pace with the growth of all other knowledge. Once upon a 
time men found strength in the belief in a Divine Despot ruling 
the world in wrath, and the “Monarchical Theory” still seems satis- 
fying to many a human mind. Many another speculation has seemed 
similarly helpful to differently constituted minds, A growing con- 
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cept of God mirrors an advance in social and spiritual achievement. 
The “God of Love” has sometimes been exploited to the point of 
believing that sin bears no retribution in itself and that the merest 
formulas of confession, church membership and attendance, creedal 
subscription, or light belief can wipe out or avoid the natural 
processes of the cosmic order, without the surrender of the indi- 
vidual to and co-operation with those processes. The God of the 
distant heavens is the God of physical nature as well. The separa- 
tion of God from his world in the minds of men has had a double 
and disastrous effect in religious ranks by erecting Him into a 
theoretical bogeyman to scare men into goodness, and in scientific 
circles, by assuming that whatever is behind the universe cannot be 
a purposing creative intelligence but only a chance concomitance 
of forces. 

Fortunately our up-to-date scientists who have kept the properly 
inquiring and scientific spirit see no way of accounting for the 
events of an orderly world and the processes of nature without 
some reference to a purpose in all and over all which is both imma- 
nent and transcendent. The doubters rest in a dogmatic slumber as 
deep as that indulged by the most hidebound believer. Unprejudiced 
examination will show that to hold to this immanent-transcendent 
God demands no break with the scriptures of the world religions. 
The discrepancies arise from interpretations which were the reac- 
tions of a given age or society, as limited by the powers of human 
understanding. 

WHERE SHALL WE F inp Gop? 

Serious men of our own day in considering the present situa- 
tion may be quite aware of something lacking, “something lost 
behind the ranges” and correspondingly disturbed as to where to 
find that which is missing. If we are to assume the existence of God 
it seems essential to discover where he is to be found. It may seem 
to some an oversimplification to answer: “Wherever we are!” | 
cannot by any means flee that Presence though I take the wings of 
the morning or make my bed in Hell. Obviously such a God can 
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be sought in the world outside us and within. This can only mean 
that we are to find a creatively-acting will working within us and 
around us whenever we yield to the highest impulses of our own 
souls. Only then are we working in unison with nature and in com- 
munication with the source of all life and' the springs of genius. We 
must each discover Him for ourselves as an active influence through 
which we achieve. The result must be something more than a slavish 
repetition of inherited thoughts and ideas, and become a living 
experience in the accomplishments of life. Psychology shows us that 
this experience may be as varied as the mental capacities of differing 
individuals. It is no supine consent to ideas ready-made for us by 
other minds, but a participation in the moving forces of the universe. 
These forces, divine as they are, are as surely present to assist us as 
the spirit is present to help the sunflower stalk which has met with 
accidental injury, rearranging cells, turning them to new functions 
to meet the needs of an unexpected hour and of the individual 
organism, and a purpose which lies within, behind it, and before it. 

If we ask: ‘What is God?” we shall find Him as close to us as 
our own consciousness, even at this moment in our midst. We speak 
of Him as spirit only because of the poverty of human language, 
but it is the same power that guides the bird from the far ends of 
the earth to its sure, though sad be nesting place in the some- 
time frozen north, the salmon after years of absence to the life- 
giving springs of its original habitat, the bee to the distant flower 
and home again. The existence of the spirit can no more be doubted 
than the unseen purpose acting through gene and chromosome in 
all life. Do some say there is no God? Then let:the bird repudiate 
that unerring guide of its boundless flight, the fish that inner urge 
which brings it through the pathless waters to its original springs. 
Let the artist repudiate his genius, the poet the source of the songs 
that throng his soul, but let him not say: “There is no God?’ Within 
us 1s the Holy Place which dedicated to evil, is the source of all the 
Hells that ever existed, but which may if we will, become the 
secret place of the Most High God. 


Walliam Torrey Harris and the 
St. Louis Movement in Philosophy 


BY 


KURT F. LEIDECKER 


Ife HAS BECOME the fashion in this cynical and 
journalistic age to disparage that which is great, to interpret the good 
as the result of frustration, and to ignore the unpopular. Even schol- 
ars have sometimes succumbed to the necessity of dramatizing their 
subject matter and become guilty of false appraisals. In the history 
of pedagogy, for instance, the giant in American education, William 
Torrey Harris, is virtually ignored. Philosophers have been kinder to 
the same man who was a giant also in philosophy. They mention him 
more often now, especially after the impetus which Dr. Daniel S. 
Robinson, Director of the School of Philosophy at the University of 
Southern California, gave to the study of his life and work in 1935, on 
the occasion of Harris’ hundredth birthday which the Midwestern 
Branch of the American Philosophical Association commemorated 
in its meeting that year at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Everyone even superficially acquainted with William ‘Torrey 
Harris knows that he was a Hegelian, and the most outstanding one 
in America. That, of course, puts, in certain quarters, the stamp of 
damnation on him at once; but it should not be sufficient to relegate 
him to oblivion. For, willy-nilly, we must recognize that any value 
has not only an in-itself aspect, but derives importance equal to that 
of its counterclaim when it was sufficient to evoke it. Thus, even the 
one who places no store by Harris and his persuasion must take him 
into account when enlarging upon the thinkers and movements anti- 
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thetical to him. For undoubtedly, Hegelianism here and abroad was 
one of the great forces which drew out the opposition in naturalism 
and pragmatism. 

Where there is lack of complete ignorance about Harris, there are, 
nevertheless, many fictions current. These are based on obvious fal- 
lacies, such as the one which maintains that because Hegel was Harris’ 
idol, Harris must have imposed German thought upon America; or, 
St. Louis having had a large German population and some of Harris’ 
acquaintances having been German, the movement in whose center 
he stood must have been un-American. The further invalid conclu- 
sion is then drawn that the present obscurity which the fame of St. 
Louis enjoys as a first-class philosophical center together with Harris 
as a philosophical thinker, was natural and well-deserved. However, 
this is muddled and unscientific thinking, to say the least. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Not only was Harris as genuine a 
Yankee as there ever was—the Midwest never claimed him entirely; 
but nowhere did Germans labor with greater enthusiasm under 
American ideals than the few who happened to belong to the nucleus 
of the St. Louis movement in philosophy. Let us, therefore, be clear 
in our minds that the St. Louis movement in philosophy was an 
American movement and one at that which it will take much re- 
search and patience to appraise in its full significance for the Ameri- 
can scene. 

In using the phrase “Harris and the St. Louis Movement in Phi- 
losophy,’ we are really committing a technical error. Harris was not 
affliated with this important trend in American thought—he was its 
prime mover. Others whose originality is more readily acknowl- 
edged, such as Henry C. Brokmeyer and Adolph Ernst Kroeger, 
would have been powerless to produce a movement. What one did 
not possess in organizing ability, infinite patience, and plodding char- 
acteristics, the other lacked in capabilities to marshal reasons, main- 
tain poise in debate, or exhibit facility in public speaking. Ability and 
willingness to contribute time and energy and sacrifice financially 
was also not given to each and all. Only Denton J. Snider and Thomas 
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Davidson could be called men who were also prime movers; but they 
were not and could not have been prime movers in the St. Louis 
movement in philosophy, for Snider was not primarily a philosopher, 
and “Tom” was even more eccentric than Brokmeyer. George H. 
Howison had not “unfolded” himself as yet. 

As a prelude to our showing wherein the real significance of the 
St. Louis movement and Harris lay, let us recall briefly the principal 
events in William ‘Torrey Harris’ life. He was born September ro, 
1835, at North Killingly, Connecticut, of a long line of early settlers 
who came to these shores between 1629 and 1654. There was no Ger- 
man ancestry, but some French, particularly through the Torrey line. 
His immediate relations made him a pure Connecticut Yankee. Not 
yet four years of age he went to the little red school house. At the 
age of twelve he was sent to the first of five or six New England 
academies. At the age of nineteen he entered Yale, became dissatisfied 
with college and left it after two years. Not yet twenty-one, he ar- 
rived in St. Louis to make his living principally with tutoring and 
shortharid. Unable to do so he submitted to doing the thing he had 
least wanted to do—teaching—to rise from an instructorship in the 
St. Louis public schools (1858) to their superintendent (1868) and, 
years after retirement (1880), to the U. S. Commissionership of Ed- 
ucation, which position he held for seventeen years (1889-1906), 
longer than anyone before or since. 

As educator, Harris made the St. Louis public schools interna- 
tionally famous, founded the first public school kindergarten, estab- 
lished the U. S. Office of Education as the great national institution 
which it is, outlined and interpreted national educational policies for a 
third of a century, introduced the reindeer into Alaska as a condition 
to educating the natives, and strove toward the acceptance of pur- 
poses or objectives in education based upon a philosophical outlook 
and rational interpretation of human history and institutions. 

In philosophy no less, Harris was a self-made man. At the age of 
seventeen he read Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason which he found in 
his great-grandfather Wilkinson’s library. At Yale he read Jam- 
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blichus’ Life of Pythagoras at the instigation of Amos Bronson Al- 
cott, together with the latter’s Orphic Sayings. Before embarking on 
his pioneering journey to the West he equipped himself with Carlyle’s 
Hero Worship and Cousin’s Course of the History of Modern Phi- 
losophy. While biding his time in St. Louis, he joined the little-known 
St. Louis Literary and Philosophical Society, became its secretary 
and engaged in voluminous reading in philosophical and classical lit- 
erature in English, German, French, and Spanish. During his associ- 
ation with Brokmeyer beginning with their chance acquaintance in 
1858 at aSunday meeting of the society just mentioned, in the smaller 
hall of the old Mercantile Library, he began to master Hegelian 
thought and made the dialectic his most powerful philosophical tool. 
Through extensive reading and discussion he acquired a knowledge 
of philosophy and its history which was not equaled in any American 
before him or during his lifetime. The late Nicholas Murray Butler, 
one of his staunchest friends, was by no means alone in pronouncing 
Harris “one of the greatest philosophical minds of modern times?’ 
Friend and foe of his Hegelianism alike acknowledged his titanic 
mind. He published and lectured extensively in philosophy, founded 
and helped in founding a number of philosophical clubs and societies, 
established and financed the first philosophical journal in the English- 
speaking world, assisted in founding a school of philosophy and 
taught classes in philosophy. As a speaker, writer, editor, and edu- 
cator he advanced the cause of philosophy in the United States ma- 
terially and to a degree not fully realized as yet by the historians of 
American thought, and gave it a prestige internationally such as it had 
enjoyed at no time previously. Philosophy he interpreted as a neces- 
sary for culture and civilization. 

The St. Louis period of Harris extended from 1857 to 1880 or 
roughly from the time that he was not yet twenty-two till he was 
nearly forty-five. The focal years of the St. Louis movement in phi- 
losophy do not extend beyond the date of his departure, although 
secondary vibrations continued for another decade or so. Let it be 
said in this connection that the later activity of Denton J. Snider can- 
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not be said to represent the St. Louis movement in the strict sense. 

Brokmeyer arrived in Missouri as early as 1852, but lived solitar- 
ily in a hut in Warren County. He came to St. Louis on May 1, 1856, 
if we can believe the dates in his A Mechanic’s Diary, with high 
hopes that there “if anywhere industry, economy and honest con- 
duct must mean success’’—despite the fact that he had just overheard 
the remark in front of a bank that “the world is an annex of hell and 
St. Louis is located upon a choice quarter section?’ He thus came to 
St. Louis apparently a year or so earlier than Harris but, being obliged 
to make his living by working in a stove foundry, was even more 
handicapped than Harris. None of the characters he depicts in his A 
Mechanic’s Diary have played any role in the philosophic movement, 
neither Mr. F. who was the inventor of the Charter Oak Stove, nor 
Hanse-Peter, the truck-garden peddler from across the Mississippi, 
nor Mr. H., if he is to be identified as William Hyde.* Philosopher 
that Brokmeyer undoubtedly and genuinely was—and he had re- 
ceived more formal training at college in philosophy than Harris— 
he accomplished nothing in the way of making St. Louis a philo- 
sophic center until he met Harris. If we further follow his quixotic 
career during the early stages of which he leaned heavily on his friend 
Harris as numerous letters between 1858 and 1862 attest, it becomes 
abundantly evident that we must not look to him for providing the 
cohesion necessary in a continuing venture. 

Brokmeyer went back to the woods, came to the verge of starva- 
tion, then was swept into the “social whole,’ as he called it. A chance 
trip to St. Louis which netted him admission to the bar and election 
to the legislature as representative from Warren County, set him on 
his upward course. He was elected captain and later commissioned 
lieutenant colonel in the Missouri militia, which was on the Union 
side during the War between the States. At one time he was arrested 
and imprisoned. After the war he practiced law in St. Louis and 
served on the Board of Aldermen in St. Louis. In 1870 he moved 


1[t is highly probable that Mr. H. is a complex character. Toward the end of the diary 
Mr. H. certainly fits the person of Harris, even though the dates cannot be correct. 
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into the State Senate, finally became lieutenant governor of Missouri 
from 1877 to 1881, and acted as Governor. He left Missouri in 1882 
for the Indian Territory of Oklahoma after an unsuccessful attempt 
to gain admission to the U. S. Senate, and returned to St. Louis after 
a ten-year absence. 

Brokmeyer acted more like a spark in the St. Louis movement in 
philosophy, or a beacon light by which the members of the move- 
ment oriented themselves every time it flashed. But Harris repre- 
sented the fulcrum during all the trying years of Missouri: Compro- 
mise history, the War between the States, and the hectic days that 
followed the big industrial expansion. Just as he stayed at the helm 
in education, never relinquishing his post even during the darkest 
days, so Harris provided the continuity among the congenial think- 
ers that had formed a group and became the natural rallying point for 
all philosophers. He thus became also the pivotal figure in the whole 
movement. It was his constant and prolonged labor in behalf of phi- 
losophy—not the presence, in the inner sanctum, of Brokmeyer, how- 
ever dynamic and influential—which made for continuity of interest, 
thought, and effort requisite for producing and keeping a movement 
going. And it was a movement. It was so spoken of as early as 1884 in 
a letter of H. H. Morgan to W. T. Harris (dated July 31). 

Leadership rested in the hands of Brokmeyer nominally only and 
by virtue of his philosophic insight and genius. He had the noncha- 
lance of a genius who is not interested in the hard work of organiza- 
tion, but in sparking forth his thoughts. It reflects his genial habits 
that he did not care about the spelling of his own name, which he as- 
sumed when he landed in this country with twenty-five cents to his 
credit, much less about the spelling of such words as analysis which 
became “‘anallisis}’ and kind which he spelled phonetically to his Ger- 
man ear as “keind” He did devote even his last years in St. Louis to 
Hegel, but not in the midst of or at the head of a group such as was 
active when Harris was the chief promoter. The movement as such, 
however, had not died out by that time. It was continuing elsewhere. 
For instance, Harris had carried it to Concord, Massachusetts. Later 
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he was busy in Washington, D. C., with his classes in philosophy. In 
1893, having been in the capital a little over three years, he was again 
a pivotal figure in a new venture, the Society for Philosophic Inquiry 
which he had founded and which disbanded in September, 1950, 
after the death of Dr. E. E. Richardson who had been its president 
for forty years. 

Before his death, in a last letter to his sons Harry and Eugene, 
Brokmeyer left an “‘address” in which he referred them to a package 
of manuscripts consisting of his translation of Hegel’s Phenomenol- 
ogy of Spirit, the Unabridged Logic, and the Psychology. They had 
been his “companions during the last fifty years’ He handed them 
over to his sons not without regret. But as for him, life’s work was 
done and regrets were more than idle. ““The last, last hours have been 
given to them, and more is not vouchsafed:’ He placed these manu- 
scripts at his sons’ absolute disposal, to destroy them or print them, 
use them for private purposes or put them in the attic where the rats, 
mice, and moths might do the rest.” This is Brokmeyer, genial, full 
of ideas, versatile, impulsive, unmethodical, loyal to a cause to the 
very end, but erratic, haphazard, and quaintly unconcerned about his 
life’s work. This is not leadership which will sustain a movement, al- 
though it did inspire one without a doubt. 

From this it should not appear as if we wished to detract from the 
stature of Brokmeyer or his literary abilities. Far from it. A Foggy 
Night at Newport and his letters on Goethe’s Faust are worthy of 
and did receive the highest praise from competent literary judges. No 
one ever spoke of Brokmeyer’s powers in higher terms than Harris 
himself. Conversation, he said,* dwarfs his other powers. “Conversa- 
tion amounts to a passion with him and thoughts which if pent[?] 
up and communicated to paper would make him enduring reputa- 
tion are uttered and left unrecorded . . Everyone who came in con- 
tact with him felt similarly. Josiah Royce, for instance, upon a visit 


2Quoted in a letter of Eugene C. Brokmeyer to W. T. Harris, December 19, 1908. 


3In a sketch apparently written in 1878 at the request of the editor of the U.S. Biographical 
Publishing Company. 
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with Brokmeyer in St. Louis about 1894, was reported by Rev. R. A. 
Holland as having left hilarious and intoxicated with excitement.* 

Already in 1856 or thereabouts it had been an annual custom 
with Brokmeyer to read Hegel’s Logic which he characterized as 
“strange and attractive .. . on account of its noiselessness?”* But half 
a century later his translation, a labor of love, remained unpublished, 
as it does today, largely owing to his idiom. Even a cursory glance 
at some of the renderings in his earliest trials will convince a student 
that it might have been more appropriate, philosophically speaking, 
to translate Grdsse by magnitude instead of size, Schluss by syllogism 
instead of conclusion, and Schein by appearance instead of shine, 
under normal circumstances in philosophical literature. Rauenfels 
(“Rugged Boulder’) was a good name under which Judge J. Gabriel 
Woerner introduced Brokmeyer into his novel The Rebel’s Daugh- 
ter, for not only could he be gruff at times, but he left things in a 
raw and unhewn state. 

Compared with him Harris started a serious study of Hegel 
only years after Brokmeyer’s repeated reading. And then he read 
the Larger Logic not until 1866 when Brokmeyer had finished his 
translation of it. Brokmeyer was thus undoubtedly in the position 
of master. But we might well wonder whether it might not have 
been largely through efforts of his own that Harris grasped Hegel, 
for he surely could not have derived the full benefit from Brok- 
meyer’s idiom, at least during the first years of his association with 
him. We cannot tell what effect Brokmeyer’s teaching had on the 
other members of the original group. Stedman, for instance, was 
too young and served mainly as amanuensis who took down the 
conversations in shorthand. In some early letters of Brokmeyer’s to 
Harris,’ the former expressed amazement over the fact that Harris 
received insights at such a late date. But Harris rallied remarkably 


‘Letter to W. T. Harris, April 9, 1894. 


_5A Mechanic’s Diary, pp. 55-56. We cannot be certain of the dates as given in this pub- 
lished dairy. 


®Letter of June 7, 1861, for instance. 
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well and quickly and soon outshone Brokmeyer by virtue of his 
strict application and plodding, methodical study. Leadership beyond 
an immediate body of friends thus easily passed to Harris. In fact, 
Harris, not Brokmeyer, accomplished the amazing feat that not 
only professionals but business men, teachers, and others would 
gladly and earnestly lend an ear to the abstrusities of a Kant or 
Hegel. The audience was not so electrified as when Brokmeyer 
spoke, but it was listening intently for hours to Harris. When Harris 
rose slowly on the rostrum, adjusted his spectacles and fingered the 
scrap of paper on which he had hurriedly scribbled some notes 
intelligible only to himself, but which he seldom consulted, the 
audience was prepared to follow his reasoning. Hegelianism was not 
spread by the brilliant conversationalist Brokmeyer; it was made 
palatable to a larger audience by Harris, the careful logician and 
skilled educator. 

‘Io Brokmeyer must be given credit for powerfully inspiring a 
group of young friends; but to Harris credit is due for stirring and 
steering the St. Louis movement in philosophy. It was he who, 
always keeping himself in the background as secretary, organized 
the famous St. Louis Philosophical Society of 1866, and before and 
after that the many informal get-togethers with and without Brok- 
meyer, the various clubs for the study of Goethe, Kant, Dante, art, 
music, and so forth, which turned out to be just so many appendages 
to the movement in philosophy. Harris had not only the requisite 
endurance and drive; he had the comprehensive knowledge as well 
which he could develop or unfold in patient, coherent, sometimes 
pedantic and sometimes brilliant logic. Hence he influenced by 
persuasion and conviction, whereas Brokmeyer impressed and 
dazzled. Harris has rightly been compared to mellowed old wine, 
appropriate to the Victorian society in which he moved. But Brok- 
meyer was fierce old brandy and would have done well in an 
existentialist meeting. 

William Torrey Harris’ personal correspondence, which was 
probably one of the largest in his lifetime in America because its 
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volume was swelled by the great number of shorthand notes and 
letters, propagated the thoughts so characteristic of the St. Louis 
movement far beyond its hearth. For every letter received we 
should postulate a letter written. There are extant in several places 
in the United States large collections of letters, and a few numbers 
may suffice to give an indication of the quantities involved. There 
are letters from the following persons which should be of special 
interest to philosophers: 208 letters from F. B. Sanborn, 140 from 
Denton J. Snider, 110 from George H. Howison, 109 from Amos 
Bronson Alcott; from General N. B. Buford 95, Susan E. Blow 66, 
George S. Morris and R. A. Holland 55 each, James Eliot Cabot 45, 
William James 43, J. L. Pickard 40, Nicolo D’Alfonso 34, Elizabeth 
P. Peabody and Francis A. Henry 33 each, John Watson 31, William 
G. Eliot 28, A. E. Kroeger 27, James Hutchinson Sterling 23, C. F. 
Childs 14, Rudolf Eucken 13, Augustus Vera and J. B. Stallo 11 
each, and Ralph Waldo Emerson 10. We possess letters also from 
Benno Erdmann, G. H. von Fichte, Kuno Fischer, Adolf von Har- 
nack, Eduard von Hartmann, Karl Hegel, Wilhelm Ostwald, Otto 
Pfleiderer, Karl Rosenkranz, Ernst Troeltsch, Hans Vaihinger, T. H. 
Green, Edward Caird, and Thomas Carlyle. 

At one time St. Louis was proposed as the capital of the United 
States. It never became such, as we well know, but we forget that 
it was the capital of public school education. And Harris had made 
it so. In a similar sense it was also a philosophical capital for a decade 
and a half when America was still slumbering dogmatically and 
dreamed its mental and moral philosophical dreams in seminars, col- 
leges, and universities throughout the nation. While the South was 
rudely awakened from its magnolia-and-lace romanticism and the 
West was busy carving out a civilization with bare hands and the 
Fast shook in its puritanical tradition and threatened to slip away 
into transcendentalism, the Middle West cultivated philosophy as a 
regal pursuit, powerfully promoted by the most vigorous intellec- 
tual St. Louis could muster. 


Many belittle the work of the St. Louis Hegelians by saying 
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they hashed and rehashed ideas which were in their death throes in 
Germany, that they translated and translated some more, and never 
thought of philosophizing on their own power. While there is much 
truth in this criticism, it is pitiably incorrect. It lacks historic per- 
spectives altogether. America in general and even academic circles 
were largely unacquainted with the great tradition of German 
philosophy since Kant. It so happened that Brokmeyer and Harris 
met in the city of St. Louis, and thus initiated a state- and nation- 
wide interest in philosophy as an independent discipline. Separately 
they might not have done so although Harris had developed a 
philosophic zeal while secretary to the St. Louis Literary and 
Philosophical Society. Perhaps some university could have acted 
equally as efficiently as a clearing house for German idealistic phi- 
losophy and have been forced into a translation program as a first 
requisite. Whatever might have been the agency, it fell to the lot 
of the St. Louis thinkers to see America through its speculative phase, 
and by so doing extricate it from orthodox, rational theology, and 
prepare the way for its own philosophic level. 

The St. Louis movement can be explained as a reaction against 
science and naturalism only to a limited degree. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Harris’ inability to get his 12,000-word 
critique of Herbert Spencer published, caused him to bring out a 
journal of his own. It was primarily an emancipatory movement 
which must be understood against the background of three kinds of 
thinking typical of the times: Religious, “free}’ and irresponsible. 
Religious thinking pulled in the direction of rational theology and 
orthodoxy, free thinking in the direction of naturalism and so-called 
materialism, and irresponsible thinking in the direction of an al- 
chemical mixture of the two with spiritism, mesmerism, phrenology, 
and suchlike persuasions in the forefront. These last-named pseudo- 
sciences have never been carefully evaluated as to their real influence 
upon the American intellectual horizon. They exerted a most pow- 
erful influence on Harris and he would have succumbed in his early 
youth but for his insatiable desire for more thoroughly grounded 
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knowledge on the one hand and Alcott’s suggestion to study Neo- 
Platonism which terminated in his thorough appreciation of Hegel 
in whom all things found shelter: The Christian religion with its 
trinity; a certain mysticism which sees the material as the shroud of 
Spirit; a theory of the state and society in which all institutions, such 
as the school, became the liberators of mankind; art as the visible 
Spirit; and even science, understood not as a development to some- 
thing as yet unknown, but as a mighty unfolding. 

The St. Louis movement had thus a functionally meaningful 
and necessary place in the development of American philosophy. It 
was a reaction against the tendencies alluded to, but in turn it caused 
a reaction in pragmatism. It solved the needs of those who did not 
wish to part wholly with orthodoxy, yet were keenly aware of the 
hopelessness of its defense in the face of the relentless drive of 
science. At the same time it offered protection against too radical 
demands of a scientific outlook and the strictures it placed on the 
religious consciousness, thus saving many scientists from iconoclasm 
and the religious-minded from literalness. It is false to assert that 
the St. Louis movement in philosophy hindered the development of 
scientific attitudes or even disparaged science. Personally Harris was 
intensely interested in science and made a rather acceptable contribu- 
tion himself in a qualitative explanation in physics. In his considered 
way he has helped science to recognition in the public schools. 
Nevertheless he treated science as but one of the disciplines capable 
of being delineated in the whole scheme of knowledge to which 
the pupil is to be introduced. Or, as he used to say, it is but one of 
the windows of the soul. He reserved the same relative self-suffi- 
ciency and peculiarity of subject matter for philosophy. Moreover, 
the dialectical principle seemed to explain thought processes as well 
as events in nature and society most satisfactorily. Though it did 
demand categorically discussion in which seeming had to be con- 
verted into truth, it did not require the complete abandonment of 
any values or even disvalues. They are, as Hegel said, aufgehoben, 
which has the double meaning of being canceled in the mathematical 
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sense of canceling a fraction, and putting up, as one would put up a 
jar of preserves. 

Essentially, thus, Hegelianism served the American requirement 
for tolerance in the best sense of the term. It accomplished what 
pragmatism accomplished upon nonmetaphysical principles. This is 
one aspect of the St. Louis movement which has escaped general 
notice. Just examine the persuasions of those who belonged. There 
were Yankees and Southerners. The beautiful relationship between 
Harris and George C. Stedman, the native of Kentucky who died 
for the cause of the South, is one shining and dramatic example. The 
two kept up a correspondence while Stedman was a prisoner of war 
and, later, with Stedman’s release through an exchange of prisoners, 
letters passed between the lines in the ill-defined midwestern theater 
of war." 

There were Americans of long English and American ancestry, 
such as Harris himself possessed,* and Germans who had arrived 
comparatively recently, like Brokmeyer and Kroeger. There were 
clergymen like the Rev. R. A. Holland, and physicians like J. H. 
Watters, J. Z. Hall, Charles E. Michel and Arnold Strothotte. There 
were scientists like Judge Nathaniel Holmes, who founded the St. 
Louis Academy of Science in 1856. There were educators like Harris, 
Frank E. Cook, Louis Jacob Block, C. F. Childs, George H. Howi- 
son, Horace H. Morgan. There were a number of persons with keen 
art and literary interests. Many antithetical characters were also 
found amongst them, such as Thomas Davidson and Denton J. Snider, 
the two journalists Charles Ludwig Bernays and Adolph Ernst 
Kroeger, the impetuous Brokmeyer and the gentle Alcott. 

To illustrate this point that the St. Louis movement represented 
in its members and fostered in those it influenced, a genuine love of 
philosophy, sometimes in disregard of the dangers lurking in such an 


7Cf£. K. F. Leidecker, “Beyond the Strife? The Correspondence of George C. Stedman and 
William Torrey Harris, in The Register of the Kentucky Historical Society, vol. 47, No. 159, 
pp: 125-143 (April, 1949) and No. 160, pp. 186-201 (July, 1949). 

8See Chapter I of K. F. Leidecker, Yankee Teacher. The Life of William Torrey Harris 
(New York, 1946). 
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unselfish attitude for its own avowed position, may I cite a letter 
written by John Dewey to William Torrey Harris from Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, under date of December 17, 1886. It is a classic example 
not only of the broadmindedness of Harris, but of his submission to 
the principle of the dialectic which he subscribed to. In it Dewey 
wrote among other things: “When I sent you my first article for the 
J{ournal] [of] S[peculative] P[hilosophy] [in 1881] I wasa school 
teacher with not much time for work of that sort. But I ventured to 
ask your opinion of it. Your very kind judgment turned the scale in 
favor of a plan which I had been considering but rather feared my 
own ability to carry through,—the special study of philosophy with 
a view to teaching it?’ Well, the result we know. He became the very 
antithesis of Harris, so much so that Harris completely disappeared 
even from memory during the half century of the sway of prag- 
matism and instrumentalism and is still largely auf gehoben. However, 
if the dialectic results in an eventual synthesis, then what is auf gehoben 
is still there somehow and in some form like the canceled fraction 
which may reappear in the mathematical operation, or the jar of 
preserves on the shelf. I dare say present-day educators who strive 
toward a recognition of objectives in education after half a century 
of experimentation and haphazard growth of curricula, may and do 
find it worth their while to study Harris’ fundamentals. Will the 
dialectic take a similar turn in American philosophy? 

The signal accomplishment of Harris which sent the St. Louis 
movement way beyond its original confines was, however, his pub- 
lishing the Journal of Speculative Philosophy to which we have al- 
ready alluded. This journal of 22 volumes, published between 1867 
and 1893, is a monument in American philosophy. It must be said 
with all emphasis that it was the entire responsibility of William 
‘Torrey Harris who not only conceived, edited and contributed to it, 
but made up the deficits year after year throughout the twenty-six 
years of its existence. He owned it from the very start, as he stated in 
a letter to George H. Howison’® when he waived the copyright to the 
articles of his friend who wanted to reprint them. 
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The journal would have been taken in the natural stride by all 
had it appeared in Boston. That it appeared in that parvenu metropolis 
in which the price of wheat and hogs and the merits of McCoole, the 
pugilist, were of prime interest, was considered nothing short of one 
of the seven wonders of America. 

The main function of the journal was to give a larger audience to 
the St. Louis Hegelians, because they were convinced of the signifi- 
cance of the value of the dialectic for American thought. It seemed 
to them to make possible the rational explanation of thought and 
civilization, of art and science, of religion and education, of govern- 
ment and institutions. The movement was thus given a publishing 
medium that reached people even outside the United States. Before 
it was put on the market, personal contacts, letters and lectures were 
the only means of propagation. 

It might well have turned out that if the journal had remained 
unpublished, the St. Louis circle would have stayed an ineffectual 
body of thinkers, such as was the little group of 1859 composed of 
Harris, George C. Stedman, and J. H. Watters who met with Brok- 
meyer evenings in the attic they had provided for him on South 
Market Street in return for his instruction in Hegel. It was solely 
due to the courage, vision, and organizing power of Harris that the 
group, with Stedman dead, rallied after the War between the States. 
At that first meeting in January, 1866, there were present Brokmey- 
er, Britton A. Hill, Watters, George H. Howison, J. Z. Hall, Den- 
ton J. Snider, and Harris. Brokmeyer and Hill were commissioned to 
draw up the constitution of the St. Louis Philosophical Society which 
was eventually signed by eighteen active members and thirty-eight 
associates. Brokmeyer was made president and Harris acted as the 
faithful secretary to whom fell the lot of corresponding with the aux- 
iliaries whose number swelled to 49 and who were located from Cali- 
fornia to New England, in England, Scotland, France, Prussia and 
Italy. The matter of publishing a journal was broached by Harris on 
January 4, 1867. But long before that Harris had a mind to publish 


*January 4, 1898. 
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such a journal. As was his wont, he did not wish to appear selfish; per- 
haps he had counted on a substantial support from the society. At 
any rate, they appointed a committee, which, of course, made the 
journal the official organ of the St. Louis Philosophical Society, and 
soon afterwards it was a reality. 

William James, along with most readers who were critical of its 
policies, was probably unaware that the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy was not a subscription-supported journal and that Harris, 
therefore, was at complete liberty to print in it whatever he saw fit. 
For he rather rudely expressed regret in one of his letters to Harris" 
that so much of aesthetic translation was published and not enough 
of the original work of such men as Howison, C. C. Everett, Cabot, 
Bowne, Bowen, Dunbar, Fennollosa, Hall, Charles S. Peirce, and 
others. Very characteristically and true to his conviction of fostering 
interest in philosophy no matter where it may lead, and with faith, 
of course, that it may lead back to Spirit, in agreement with Hegel’s 
philosophy of history, Harris replied to his plea to include “‘so much 
infidel matter” that he was desirous of having contributions from 
the persons mentioned. He thus invited the very antithesis. William 
James rewarded him with withdrawing his own manuscript which 
Harris had scheduled to be printed and submitting it to Mind which 
he said had a wider public. He added: “...I am sorry to say that the 
pay it offers for articles tempts me, even against the voice of patri- 
otism?””* 

Would it not appear from this that William Torrey Harris, despite 
his Hegelianism so reprehensible in the eyes of his foes, stood for 
patriotism, self-sacrifice, free philosophic enquiry, and tolerance? 
With a figure of such qualities at the head, the St. Louis movement 
in philosophy cannot, I believe, be said to be otherwise than an asset 
to character and opinion in the United States, all assertions of its 
critics to the contrary. 


10Dated September 22, 1878. 
11 etter dated December 13, 1878. 


Berkeley on Size and a Common World 


BY 
GERARD HINRICHS 


ie from laying himself open to the charge 
of solipsism, Berkeley was confident that he alone was insuring that 
the world we perceive is the common world. The claimed common 
world of materialists and schoolmen was admittedly not the world 
they perceived; their perceptions were admittedly private; they, not 
he, were the solipsists. However, Berkeley’s self-imposed preoccu- 
pation with the task of convincing the slow-witted that existence is 
dependent upon being perceived led him into statements about the 
real world which are not consistent. Yet he does not seem to be 
aware that these inconsistencies, if he realized them, nullified his 
insight that we perceive the only world there is. The purpose of 
this article is to determine whether they do nullify it. 

An easy way to recapture that insight is to recall how Berkeley’s 
conception of size or extension grew out of his treatment of primary 
qualities and common sensibles. Size, classified as a primary quality, 
meant to him a real quality, constitutive of independently existing 
bodies, but distinct from their substance or substratum. His critique 
cut both primary and secondary qualities away from material sub- 
stances, eliminated the latter as unknowable and superfluous, and 
left only their names to designate regularly recurring clusters of 
ideas. Within these clusters he drew attention to the significantly 
stable relationships between sizes and their visual natural signs. 

Size, classified as a common sensible, meant to Berkeley a real 
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quality, perceived both visually and tactually. However, he argued 
that the variability of visual sizes and their inseparability from color 
precluded the predication of visual sizes to the same independently 
existing substance, and even to tangible sizes. Objects of vision are 
other than objects of touch, so that vision does not perceive size at 
all, any more than touch can perceive colors. In this fashion Berkeley 
believed that he reduced size from a common sensible to a proper 
sensible of touch, as inconceivable out of relation to mind as the idea 
of pain. 

For Berkeley this insight gives the fundamental, indefeasible 
truth about the real world. It seems no exaggeration to say that it 
could not be rendered suspect for Berkeley by solutions given to 
special problems, such as the problem of a common world; but that 
all problems would have to be solved in the light of that insight or 
at least without altering it. For him the only world that exists is the 
world that is or can be perceived. 

In what sense can a world of proper sensibles be a common 
world? One constant feature of Berkeley’s thought on this matter 
is his conviction that all ideas perceived and perceivable constitute 
a single order or plan, a fixed order of nature. This single order 
antedates human history in that it was experienced by God and 
other intelligences, and it continues to be experienced by God in its 
totality. That we perceive the same ideas and the same order of ideas 
as God does, although in snatches that leave plenty of room for 
error in our grasp of that order, Berkeley explicitly asserted in his 
dictum that only a being that has ideas can produce them in us. And 
that these ideas constitute a realm of existence other than finite minds 
and God, Berkeley asserted in his dicta that ideas are distinct both 
from our minds and from God’s; otherwise our minds and God’s 
would be extended, and God would swffer pain. This distinction may 
have been intended by Berkeley also to help enforce his conviction 
that a world of proper sensibles can still be a common world. At any 
rate he asserted an identity of idea in our perceptions and God’s, and 
a single order or system of rules according to which finite minds and 
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God perceive ideas. It is of this kind of common world that Berkeley 
says, in the Third Dialogue’: “For, herein consists that constancy 
and truth of things which secures all the concerns of life, and dis- 
tinguishes that which is real from the irregular visions of the fancy” 

Berkeley was so confident that his conception of what the com- 
mon world consists in could not be erroneous since it was consistent 
with his insight on proper sensibles, that instead of examining that 
conception on its own merits, he spent his energies turning up new 
evidence of the dependence of ideas on finite minds. He found it 
first and most copiously in the variability of visual qualities, and in 
these contexts his language concerning tangible sizes describes them 
as perduring, fixed, and common-to-all. The impression given is 
that of a literal sameness of tangible objects, distance, and motion for 


all finite minds. The following passage is from An Essay Towards a 
New Theory of Vision’: 


The magnitude of the object which exists without the 
mind, and is at a distance, continues always invariably the 
same: but, the visible object still changing as you approach 
to or recede from the tangible object, it hath no fixed and 
determinate greatness. Whenever therefore we speak of 
the magnitude of any thing, for instance a tree or a house, 
we must mean the tangible magnitude; otherwise there can 
be nothing steady and free from ambiguity spoken of it. 


In addition to this constancy and sameness of size, space, and motion 
for all minds, the same work on page 202 asserts a constancy in the 
relations of fixed sizes to variable visual signs; the relations are “fixed, 
and immutably the same in all times and places.’ 

But in the Principles, which appeared one year later, there is a 
passage in which Berkeley asserts the dependence of tangible objects 
on finite minds at the expense of the literal meaning of the passage 
in the Essay. His language there, he now tells us, erroneously makes 
tangible objects seem to be independently existing bodies. But this 


1Fraser, i, p. 480. 
2]bid., i, p. 153. 
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conception, he goes on, is a “vulgar error,’ which it was beside his 
purpose to examine and refute in a discourse concerning “vision,’ 
and which was not necessary for establishing the notion therein 
laid down. He says that what holds good of visual objects also holds 
good of tangible objects, namely, that they are not substances existing 
at a distance out of relation to perceiving mind. But in saying this 
he uses language that seems to deny perduring, common-to-all sizes, 
space, and motion. The passage’: 


... in strict truth the ideas of sight, when we apprehend 
by them distance, and things placed at a distance, do not 
suggest or mark out to us things actually existing at a dis- 
tance, but only admonish us what ideas of touch will be 
imprinted in our minds at such and such distances of time, 
and in consequence of such or such actions . . . visible ideas 
are the Language whereby the Governing Spirit on whom 
we depend informs us what tangible ideas he is about to 
imprint upon us, in case we excite this or that notion in our 
own bodies. 


However, it may be argued that this apparent denial of perduring, 
common-to-all sizes, space, and motion is offset by the reference to 
our “excite[ing] this or that motion in our own bodies.’ At any rate, 
the passage is not a model of consistent statement. 

Three years later we learn that size is not fixed and determinate, 
but variable from mind to mind. In the First Dialogue* we find 
Berkeley still intent on driving home the dependence of size on mind 
—finite minds. He appeals to the variability of primary qualities. He 
asks Hylas whether it is reasonable to suppose that primary qualities 
appear as large and as hard, etc., to men as they do to tiny animals 
like mites. He refers to the “Extension which they see and feel?’ He 
does not explicitly say that sizes are variable to different human 
perceivers, although that would be an obvious consequence of the 
differences between infant and adult touch perception. But that is 


8]bid., k, pp. 280-281. 
4] bid., i, 398ff. 
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our observation, not Berkeley’s. Moreover, in presenting his argu- 
ment about extension or size, Berkeley uses examples which seem 
to show that he is thinking of the variability of visual signs alone. 
However, when he comes to the primary qualities of motion and 
solidity, he gets away completely from perduring, fixed, common- 
to-all objects, and even from a single system of tangible objects for 
human perceivers as well as for animals. Of motion and time he 
asks: “And is it not possible ideas should succeed one another twice 
as fast in your mind as they do in mine, or in that of some spirit of 
another kind?” Of hardness and resistance he says: “But both the 
one and the other are plainly relative to our senses: it being evident 
that what seems hard to one animal may appear soft to another, who 
hath greater force and firmness of limbs?’ 

But Berkeley is apparently not aware that he no longer has a 
single, common world even of rules according to which tangible 
sizes appear to different finite minds, for toward the end of the 
Third Dialogue’ he returns as confidently as you please to his con- 
ception of a fixed order of nature as guaranteeing a single, common 
world in the sense of a world having the same proportions and the 
same rules of operation for all minds: 


. we do not maintain the being of absolute external 
originals, but place the reality of things in ideas, fleeting 
indeed, and changeable;—however, not changed at random, 
according to the fixed order of nature. For, herein consists 
that constancy and truth of things which secures all the 
concerns of life, and distinguishes that which is real from 
the irregular visions of the fancy. 


The fixed order of nature is Berkeley’s rallying point when he is 
charged with solipsism in consequence of his insistence on the de- 
pendence of ideas on mind. But when he is not mainly engaged in 
proving or arguing from the dependence of ideas on finite minds, as 
in occasional passages in Alciphron and in The Theory of Vision 
Vindicated and Explained, both of which appeared some twenty 
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years later, he even returns to expressions which revive his concep- 
tion of perduring, fixed, common-to-all sizes, space, and motion. For 
example, in Alciphron’ he speaks of the visual language as “a language 
wonderfully adapted to suggest and exhibit to us the distances, 
figures, situation, dimensions, and various qualities of tangible 
objects” And in The Theory of Vision Vindicated and Explained’ 
he speaks of “the real objects of touch,’ “the tangible real magni- 
tudes of things)’ “those tangible real magnitudes, and “the real 
magnitude of tangible objects:’ 

Siris, appearing some eleven years later, gets back to variable and 
intermittent sizes, but a single system of rules. It speaks of the “con- 
stancy, and uniformity in the phaenomena or appearances of nature, 
which are a foundation for general rules;’* and of the “flowing, 
unstable, and uncertain nature”® of sensible appearances. In addi- 
tion it repeats an earlier distinction by Berkeley between actual 
and potential sense objects, in a passage that insists on the dependence 
of actual objects on finite minds.*° But while he approves the doc- 
trine that sense objects exist potentially as well as actually, he makes 
nothing of it, except that the way he refers to Aristotle’s case against 
the Megarian philosophers seems to approve the doctrine that things 
are “cold, or hot, or sweet, or any sensible thing at all, where there 
is no perception’ This approval is not too intelligible, since Berkeley 
has referred to the distinction between potential and actual existence 
as if it obviated the difficulty of allowing “a distinct and absolute 
existence of the objects of sense?’ 

What, then, is the status of size in Berkeley? Is it private or 
common-to-all? The one unvarying answer is that size is a proper 
sensible, and that proper sensibles are both dependent on mind and 
the only sizes there are. The dictum that only a being (God) which 


6] bid., ii, p. 168. 

T]bid., ii, pp. 401, 403, 404. 
8[bid., iii, p. 243. 
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has ideas can produce them was intended to guarantee that the sizes 
perceived by finite minds are the same sizes as are perceived by God. 
On the other hand, the doctrine that size is a proper sensible is in- 
sisted upon by Berkeley as involving the variability of sizes, spaces, 
and motions from perceiver to perceiver, depending upon the kind 
of spirit or animal he is, or simply because he is another perceiver. 
But this doctrine makes not only the sizes, spaces, and motions of 
perceivers different, but also the rules according to which they are 
perceived by each mind. Measurements of tangible objects by other 
tangible objects may, despite the rubbery, intermittent character of 
those sizes, spaces, and times, yield the same proportions and rules 
of operation for each individual; but each individual measures only 
his own objects. 

Grounding the multiplicity of fixed but different orders of sizes, 
spaces, and motions in one God and thus assuring that we perceive 
the same objects that God does, does not make them into a single 
order of nature for finite minds, and it is not at all obvious that it 
does so for God either. A common world of nature is possible only 
if the primary quality of size, which is basic to space and motion, is 
perduring, fixed and determinate, and forms a single system of pro- 
portions and laws of change common to all finite minds. So con- 
ceived, size cannot be a proper sensible. 

Berkeley’s doctrine of the human understanding is a further bar- 
rier to the conception of such a common world, for it is cut to the 
measure of his conviction that each knows only his own world of 
proper sensibles, as far as the world of nature is concerned. Each 
understanding is limited to “considering” the various features of his 
own world of proper sensibles, and to combining them into scien- 
tific rules useful to predict their coexistence and sequence. But if the 
common world of nature is other than the many worlds of proper 
sensibles, then for Berkeley it can only be the world of vicious 
abstractions—the material substances and perpetually unavailable 
qualities—against which he directed his early polemic. For it is 
attained neither by sense nor by understanding, not even of under- 
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standing as he approves it in the Theaetetus, where the truth about 
the common world is said to be not just a matter of sense but of 
reasoning about sense objects. The only kind of understanding that 
will get a common world of nature known is one whose referents are 
other than their privately, intermittently, and variably registered 
conscious signs. 

The result of this analysis is then that Berkeley’s insight into 
common sensibles as he understood them is nullified by the conse- 
quences he drew from it for a common world of nature, although 
he was not aware of that fact. 


The Glory of Life’s Vanity 


By Etvin DEAN 


For you and me, poor transients, 

Life is brief phase of swift, unheeding 
change, 

A striving toward the heights, and 
prospect of the Sun; 

Aye, ’tis a hard pursuit of far-off 
vanishing forms, 


An unfinished labor, and a broken dream. 


Yet, in its high comprisal, 
Life is a growing vision on unbounded 
horizons, 
A beam far-shot through countless galaxies: 
Life, only, is Aware, verifying all, 
giving all recognition; 


Saving the cosmic whole from inane futility. 


Critical Humanism: An Indian Viewpoint 


BY 


P. T. RAJU 


Ae; VIEWPOINT PRESENTED HERE is called an 
Indian viewpoint only because the author happens to be an Indian. 
But in the contemporary academic circles in India there is hardly an 
Indian philosopher who is trained only in Indian philosophy. And 
as man is man everywhere, this viewpoint is meant as much for the 
consideration of the Western philosopher as for that of the Indian. 

Protagoras said that man is the measure of all things; but his 
contemporaries criticized his doctrine for its sensualistic subjectivism. 
Plato admitted its validity so far as sensuous perception went, but 
objected to further extensions of the theory.* But Gomperz interprets 
the idea as referring to mankind as a whole and not to the individual 
man and mentions Goethe as having read this interpretation.” Modern 
idealism started with Berkeley’s pronouncement that objects are our 
ideas. Like the doctrine of Protagoras, Berkeley’s doctrine also was 
the target of severe attack by his contemporaries. But it was taken 
over by some of the greatest idealistic systems, the propounders of 
which saw in it an irrefutable element of truth. 

Thus many great systems of philosophy started with provokingly 
new discoveries which at first repelled their contemporaries but later 
compelled recognition from men of thought. And recognition was 
accorded especially when the doctrine that was at first sought to be 


1Uberweg: History of Philosophy, Vol. I (Eng. tr.), pp. 73-4. 
2Greek Thinkers, Vol. Il (Eng. Tr.), pp. 451-455- 
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rejected, was found to contain an undeniable element of truth which 
was overenthusiastically expressed by the propounders in a one- 
sided fashion. However, when the extreme that was left out and 
opposed to the doctrine in question, was co-ordinated with its cor- 
relate, a new and more comprehensive doctrine evolved which could 
recognize the truth of both the rival doctrines as two poles of an 
identical truth. Thus, for instance, did Kant evolve his critical 
method and philosophy by reconciling empiricism with rationalism. 

There is an urgent need now for a similar reconciliation between 
the Western and the Indian philosophical traditions as they are gen- 
erally characterized. It is oftentimes said that Western philosophy 
is humanistic on the whole because its chief concern is with man. 
Philosophy, in its beginnings, has always been a philosophy of life 
and action in accordance with the accepted conception of reality. 
Epochs of logic-chopping and endless analysis of thought by itself 
occur only when the philosopher does not feel the need for a pro- 
founder insight into life; otherwise, the human interest of philosophy 
does not wane. This human interest itself may not make a philosophy 
humanistic unless it makes its chief aim the analysis of the best type 
of human existence. Plato’s philosophy, and Greek philosophy on 
the whole, made such an analysis its aim. Sometimes even that is not 
humanistic in the narrower sense of the term in which humanism 
means the philosophy that attempts to understand the world from 
the standpoint of man as he exists. 

As contrasted with Western philosophy, ancient Indian philoso- 
phy 1s called spiritual. Even then the human interest is obvious; but 
yet as interested in discovering the innermost reality of man and not 
in analyzing the best possible type of human existence on earth or 
in interpreting the world from the standpoint of man as he exists, 
Indian philosophy is not humanism in the accepted sense of the term. 

Thus, on the same side, Western philosophy in general and 
Greek philosophy in particular and, on the other, ancient Indian 
philosophy have a real human interest. True humanism needs the 
recognition and incorporation of the discoveries made by both 
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traditions. Humanism, therefore, needs to be critical, that is, critical 
humanism. 

It is impossible to refute the view that we can understand the 
world only as human beings can. As William Macneile Dixon says, 
“To say that we are not to think anthropomorphically, as men think, 
will not help us, since it is no more than to say that we are not to 
think at all?’* It is time to write a book on the limits of nonanthro- 
pomorphism. We are not to humanize and personify natural me- 
chanical forces: this is the truth of the “fallacy of anthropomor- 
phism:’ But we should not mechanize man or turn him into a super- 
human Absolute: these are the dangers against true humanism and 
anthropomorphism should and could fight with justification. Truth, 
thought, matter, and the Absolute are truth, thought, matter, and 
the Absolute for man. Even things in themselves are things in them- 
selves for man and his thought. 

But while we recognize the truth of humanism, we have to 
recognize also the truth contained in the criticisms of humanism 
and anthropomorphism. Knowledge is human knowledge; but with- 
in human experience itself, the distinctions between truth and error, 
between the subjective and the objective, are essential. Even imper- 
sonal truth must be human; it could have been personal and subjec- 
tive, and it could have been, therefore, falsity. That is why the dis- 
tinction drawn in psychology between imagination and thought is 
valid. That is why the early Greeks made a difference between 
sensation and reason and conferred upon reason the high cosmic 
status of the Logos. That is why also in Indian philosophy, the 
Kathopanishad and the Sankhya system called objective reason by 
the name Mahat (The Great) and gave it cosmic importance, and 
some of the Agama systems regarded the Cosmic Person as Pure 
Knowledge (Suddha Vidya). 

If ultimately humanism is unavoidable and at the same time we 
have to draw the distinction, within humanism, between the subjec- 
tive and the objective, the personal and the cosmic, truth and error, 


8The Human Situation (Longman’s, Green and Co., New York), p. 66. 
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and account for the distinction, are we not to introduce criticism into 
humanism? Schiller, for instance, says, “Humanism, like Common 
Sense, of which it may fairly claim to be the philosophic working 
out, takes man for granted as he stands, and the world of man’s ex- 
perience as it has come to seem to him?”* This statement contains at 
least two ideas which are vague and ambiguous. First, we are not 
quite sure as to what “‘man as he stands” is; and secondly, we may be 
quite mistaken about “the world of man’s experience as it has come 
to seem to him?’ In order to be definite, the first concept needs critical 
analysis. Regarding the second idea, though the world around us must 
be what man cam understand it to be, it cannot be whatever man un- 
derstands it to be. Though it may seem to him to be what he under- 
stands it to be, it may not be really so. This possibility also necessitates 
critical analysis of man and the world as known by him. 

Our humanism, therefore, will turn out to be dogmatic unless 
the conditions of human truth themselves are explored: for what 
makes philosophy dogmatic is its uncriticized assumptions. And the 
only method for the justification of the assumptions is a criticism of 
the situation, its analysis for bringing out the assumptions. Every 
system of philosophy makes them with regard to both method and 
starting point. They are sometimes proved by the subsequent devel- 
opment of the system, sometimes naively assumed and enunciated, 
and at other times unwittingly assumed and not enunciated. In any 
case, if our thinking discovers an undeniable element of truth in them, 
our humanism will be stunted and crippled by not recognizing it. 
Very often philosophers, when dissatisfied with one starting point, 
swing to its opposite, thereby ignoring completely the truth con- 
tained in the former. But if philosophy is to be true to the whole 
man, it can hardly afford to ignore any truth discovered by criticism 
of man’s being. And if the truth of any undeniable implicate is not 
recognized by some others, then we should suspect an element of 
dogmatism. 

Very often philosophical system-building takes the form of in- 


*Humanism: Philosophical Essays (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 1912), Pp. Xxi. 
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terpreting everything else in terms of the starting point. Humanism, 
materialism, spiritualism, all have tried to do so. But the history of 
philosophy teaches us that all these attempts have turned out finally 
to be ways of expression, materialism interpreting the world as dif- 
ferent forms of matter, spiritualism saying that the world consists of 
different forms of spirit, and humanism contending that it is the ob- 
jective correlate of human activity. But even this is not always pos- 
sible. When, for instance, the question is raised, “What is the nature 
of matter?” it is said that matter is what works according to me- 
chanical laws. At once is felt the difficulty of understanding life and 
mind in terms of mechanical laws. So long as the conception of matter 
was left vague, the controversy between materialism and spiritualism 
seemed to be a question of mere terms; but when once the idea was 
defined, the inadequacy of materialism as a philosophy was noticed. 
A similar question about the definition of “human” has to be pressed. 
The definition given by Aristotle, “man is a rational animal;’ cuts at 
the roots of present-day humanism by raising the question about the 
nature of reason and the implications of its activity. 

Besides the simple and naive dogmatism which refuses to answer 
questions and prohibits doubting, and the second type that makes 
uncriticized assumptions, there is a third type that makes one of the 
many presuppositions of our being the starting point and the sole 
basis of philosophy, both theoretical and practical. Materialism is an 
outstanding example. Material nature is an undeniable aspect of our 
being. Yet matter is not a self-evident idea. For Plato and Aristotle 
it was a limiting concept like Kant’s thing-in-itself. Whatever naive 
materialism may be, contemporary materialism treats matter as what 
works according to mechanical laws; and the truth of matter is an 
ultimate presupposition of all the physical sciences. And yet it would 
be dogmatic, though it was fashionable for a time, to attempt to de- 
duce the rest of the world from matter as a mechanical force; and to 
deduce a philosophy of life from that concept would not only be 
unjustifiable in theory but also dangerous in practice. 

Similarly, the Absolute may be the ultimate presupposition of 
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our being: we may admit it now for argument’s sake. But from 
such an ultimate presupposition it would be dogmatic to attempt 
to deduce the variety of the world. To say that everything must be 
a form of the Absolute is a vague and harmless proposition; but to 
attempt to deduce the details of plurality would be to commit the 
dogmatic fallacy. The concept of the Absolute is an all-inclusive 
concept: nothing is left out of it. But when it is not possible to add 
anything to a concept, there is no place for deduction. When the 
major premise includes the minor, there is no inference. 

Thus, it is not possible to base our philosophy either on a single 
presupposition of our being like matter or on an all-comprehensive 
presupposition like the Absolute. If this is so for theoretical philoso- 
phy, much more is it so for practical philosophy. There is no gain- 
saying the fact, therefore, that the being of man must be the basis 
and starting point of philosophy. The ultimate ingredients of his 
being must be critically understood and their value and validity 
must be recognized for both theoretical and practical philosophy; 
and the attempt must be made to interrelate these ultimate ingredi- 
ents critically again. Otherwise our philosophy would involve 
serious danger by cutting at the very roots of our being. Man some- 
how is the meeting point of all the orders of being, matter, life, mind, 
society, and spirit which are the ingredients of his being. In our 
philosophy, we may reduce all the other orders to one or over- 
emphasize one at the cost of the rest. Our attempt may result in 
pressing man into a conceptual mold into which he does not naturally 
fit. The consequence would be human disaster. 

From the point of view from which we are approaching the 
subject, extreme forms of spiritualism and materialism, as philoso- 
phies of life, would become forms of dogmatism. Matter and spirit 
are two ultimate presuppositions, postulates of our thought work- 
ing in conformity with certain orders of being or ultimate concepts 
exercising control over the workings of our thought. To offer a 
plan of life from the standpoint of one of the postulates, as if it were 
the whole, is not merely unreasonable but also morally untenable. 
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Man cannot place himself at the standpoint of mere matter or the 
Absolute Spirit, though they may be implied in his being. It may 
even be admitted that the Absolute Spirit is the ultimate reality and, 
for argument’s sake, it may even be conceded that man is essentially 
one with the Absolute. But it is unjustifiable to give him a plan of 
life as if he were already the Absolute. If from the Absolute, we 
cannot deduce the plurality for want of a second principle, much 
less can we deduce principles of conduct which involve action 
towards others and so plurality. 

Hence a criticism, in the Kantian sense, of man is unavoidable. 
Kant used the method of criticism in order to discover the condi- 
tions of knowledge. For him the question was: What should be the 
conditions that make human knowledge possible? For us the ques- 
tion would be: What should be the conditions without which 
balanced human life would be impossible? Kant applied the critical 
method to epistemology; we now find the need to apply the same 
to ontology. For us, Being, which ontology studies, is Being from 
the humanistic viewpoint. If our study leads to the conclusion that 
Being extends beyond and below man, we have to accept and make 
use of it. If we ignore it, our philosophy may give a distorted pic- 
ture of man; for the being of man, which is limited to man, may be 
connected with what lies beyond and below it; and neglect of the 
latter may lead us to draw erroneous practical conclusions. Nor 1s 
the being of man simple; it is the meeting point of several orders of 
being, many of which have been discovered and recognized by our 
thought, and includes as ingredients of itself elements from each. 
It is the task of critical humanism to fathom the being of men and 
understand their interrelations. 

Julian Huxley says that the outlook of the UNESCO® must be 
based upon scientific and evolutionary humanism. But one feels that 
the words “scientific” and “evolutionary” are not adequate enough 
to characterize a philosophy of true humanism that can do fullest 
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justice to man. They are somewhat vague and may lead us to think 
only of the physical sciences and their methods, and may make us 
rely too much on the potentialities and possibilities of natural evolu- 
tion. Huxley himself may not wish that we should understand him 
so but the adjectives do not leave the door open to concepts which 
criticism of human experience may reveal to us and which are other 
than those that science and evolution in their usual sense contain. 
It is not safe to give the idea that a priori we are restricting the scope 
of our viewpoint. Further, if the aim of our theory of education, 
based upon our humanism, is to help man to realize his potentialities 
to the fullest degree possible, how are we to know these potentiali- 
ties except by criticism of man and his experience? 

The orders of reality which critical humanism would recognize 
and which the history of human thought has so far discovered, are 
those of matter, life, mind, society, and spirit. Each, though not 
unconnected with others, has an autonomy of its own, the non- 
recognition of which stultifies the life of man who draws practical 
consequences from philosophy, and which makes his life miserable 
and may even destroy it. Each order may contain a deductive 
system of categories; so far as our present knowledge goes, such a 
system has been worked out only at the material level. We may 
concede that the aim of the sciences of each of the others also is 
to develop such a system. This scheme involves the autonomy of the 
social sciences and, for that purpose, concedes to society the same 
uniqueness of being as that of matter or life. Our consideration in 
this connection is: If society is not a unique category, than social 
sciences will have no foundation; just as, if matter and life are not 
unique categories, then material and biological sciences will have 
no foundations. A further implication is that our perception of 
other men as men is no less and no more direct or indirect than 
our perception of matter. What we sense are mere sensations and 
even matter is a postulate of our activity or thought. If material 
objects are objects of direct perception—indeed there are many 
philosophers who have not accepted the proposition—life and other 
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persons are equally objects of direct perception; if material objects 
are objects of inference, then life and other persons also would be 
objects of inference. However, to say that other minds and persons 
are objects of inference based upon the analogy of one’s own mind 
and its expression in bodily activity, is not only to supply a very 
insecure foundation to our social philosophy but also to turn it into 
an extreme form of subjectivism which we are not prepared to 
accept in our epistemology and metaphysics. The savage is wrong 
in thinking that every object has a personality. It is criticism that 
reveals that many of the objects are material. Yet we are not to con- 
clude that every object we see is matter. To draw this conclusion is 
as fallacious as to think that everything is a person. The former is 
less excusable because the mistakes committed by children and 
savages are mistakes of undeveloped minds and have a poetical beauty 
about them. It is critical humanism, therefore, that can liberate 
philosophy from the dominance of the material. 

It is critical humanism again that can give due recognition to 
philosophies of the spiritual. The spiritual in us constitutes all those 
human experiences in which the subject-object distinction begins 
to vanish. What more the spiritual would be and what the ultimate 
postulates of that experience would be have yet to be studied. In 
history so far, the spiritual has been identified with the religious and 
the religious with institutionalized dogmas, so much so that the 
impediments in the way of a cool and rational study of the spiritual 
realm have been too many. It is time for a serious study of the full 
implications of the impact of the spiritual on the individual and social 
life and the conditions of its being. Perhaps the conditions of peace 
are inevitably implicated in the conditions of the spiritual. Such a 
theory seems to be involved in the essential teachings of all religions. 

Critical humanism can harmoniously and usefully bring together 
the ideals of East and West because its aim is avowedly to be com- 
prehensive by not refusing to recognize the validity and value of 
every undeniable truth. The East has, on the whole, emphasized 
spiritual values and the West the material and the human. Even if 
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this distinction is not clear-cut and there is overlapping, the need 
for harmoniously synthesizing the three kinds of values and building 
up a philosophy that can give man a balanced outlook on life and 
enable him to lead a full life through proper realization of his poten- 
tialities is imperative. His deepest potentialities can be discerned 
by criticism of his being. We are being more and more obliged to 
recognize that the world is one. We recognize that the different 
cultures of the world have, through the ages, framed and fostered 
different ideals of life, all based on slightly different conceptions of 
life and emphasizing different elements of man’s being. We have 
come to recognize that man is man everywhere, to whichever race 
or country he belongs, and that he should be enabled, in the interests 
of peace and harmony, to have the advantages of all the ideals and 
values built up and fostered in different parts of the world. How- 
ever, none of the values can be incorporated into our philosophy 
without criticism and a criticism of the values and ideals cannot be 
safe without a criticism of the being of man. Our philosophy cannot 
but be humanistic for we cannot have a philosophy for the Absolute 
Spirit or matter. 

It should be said in conclusion that the present paper is a plea 
for a new viewpoint in philosophy and does not claim to solve any 
specific metaphysical problems. Most of the other approaches in 
philosophy, if they succeeded in solving some problems, failed to 
solve others. But the standpoint of critical humanism by trying to 
do justice to all the important truths stressed by the past great 
philosophies, would offer scope for a solution of all problems 
through a balanced interrelation of those truths. It accepts the 
theory that the standpoint of philosophy cannot be other than 
humanistic but contends that the nature of man should not be 
accepted naively but critically understood. Critical humanism thus 
differs from naive humanism. Kant used the critical method to 
understand the conditions and implications of knowledge but the 
same method can be used to understand the conditions and implica- 
tions of man’s being. A philosophy that is to be true to man cannot 
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ignore any of those conditions and implications, several of which 
have been brought to light by the great philosophies of the world, 
each of which contains an important factor of truth. Again, the 
attempt to reduce to any one of them all the rest, like the attempt 
of materialism, endangers human existence by making it possible 
to present false ideals of life. To treat man as ultimately nothing 
more than any one of those implications would be dogmatic human- 
ism as the method finally turns out to involve the dogmatic fallacy. 
Further, by giving each implication its due place, critical humanism 
would help in building up a world philosophy in which the truths 
emphasized by the different philosophies of the world will find 
their proper places and which would give man a balanced outlook 
on life and thereby help remove the apprehension that the life of 
the contemporary man is unbalanced. 


Poetry and the Machine 


BY 


MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


O).<: POETS WERE SEERS whose communicated 
silence upon peaks made articulate the visions of their age. Now it 
would appear that the age has passed all poetry; its speed, though 
manifestly not yet superhuman, is apparently superpoetical. The 
erratic cadences, chaotic imagery, and those opacities which stay 
opaque because they are too personal for words mark the failure of 
poetry to cope with such a transmutation of the human and his works 
as has been wrought by the machine. No longer does poetry express 
the age, says Lord Dunsany,* writing so gracefully of things that have 
repudiated grace: 


... to me it seems that the complications of our machinery 
are too intricate for our brains and that the more sensitive 
ones are being disordered first, and that modern poetry, 
rather than being the song of the machines, is rather the 
wreckage that is being cast down by them.... Modern lines 
are not shaped to tell of the ruin, but are a part of it. 


There are always ruins, and there have always been, and old co- 
herences have struggled to embrace the ineluctably obscure. The 
core of art has always been transcendent clarity, building on riches 
of meaning, extending them. At the edges, too, there have been dark- 
nesses: the shadows where new meanings reach, eventually to illumi- 
nate in our experience what is for a while only adumbrated. Among 


1Tomorrow, November 1950, Vol. X, No. 3, p. go: “On Modern Poetry? 
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the wreckages of man’s works have always been the men themselves 
—but the wreckage is itself defined by some new building, as well as 
by debris of what has stood. Wreckage may itself be made to speak, 
and if the men who give the ruins words are themselves inarticulate, 
this states the problem of the men, and not of the matter. If there is 
a “problem” of modern poetry, it is one of poets and not of poetry. 

For no language is in itself poetical, and no subject matter inher- 
ently obscure. The time may even come, perhaps, when some Magel- 
Jan, hurtling through blackness, circumnavigates the universe, when 
the most microscopic specificities may yield their universal music in 
an artist’s hand. Matter is made poetical not by its only being there 
in any Being or form, awaiting record, but by its being made into a 
poet’s images: something they were not before, and would not be 
except for a unique creator who has made a new reality. 

That some modern poets and their poetry are among the wreck- 
age they themselves try to express is undeniable. But this is not to say 
that there may not be the poets who will order the chaos for our eyes 
by their imagery. Chaos is in our eyes and in our works; what is be- 
yond, around, involving all of us, goes on, oblivious of those human 
values we denote as order and disorder. An artist lifts his brush, 
raises his pen, and we are shown the true humanity of what it is that 
man has done. Modern poetry, if it fails, does not do so through in- 
evitable fault of the machine, of shattered cities, broken lives and 
minds. Where it fails it does so because the poet himself has failed. 
Something too private has been said; some inner claim has not clam- 
ored out loud that we be involved, insisting on our apprehension of 
its inner form and spirit by its overt ordering. 

Machines have surely made new problems, new concerns which 
tower over older meanings, shutting out older illuminations, throw- 
ing new shadows on new landscapes where we must wander for a 
while or forever without light. But these problems are not those of 
machines, but of men who made and must live with them. The poet 
must contend not only with new cadences, new musics made in the 
intricated meshings of myriad crenelated wheels, though these must 
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inescapably alter the rhythms of our speech. We no longer live our 
lives to the accompaniment of horses’ hoofs and those sounds of 
nature which the centuries have rendered into songs as familiar and 
as comforting as old, traditional lullabies. More than with these newer 
pulsings that must somehow sing out newer prosodies, the poet must 
contend with those human disarrangings and arrangements which 
have followed the machine. It is of people and their world that he 
sings, and it is from their visions and their blindnesses that he begins. 

The mind goes on piling complexity upon complexity, making 
machines which may no longer be simply objects, but must be taken 
into account. It is even said that we may make monsters which with- 
out themselves having life, may yet decide concerning the living. 
This may be true, and was, and is, wherever and whenever we abdi- 
cate humanity, forgetting that the line between the dead and living 
is something we conveniently invent; that we must justify ourselves 
in light of purposes; that when we simply use each other or the world, 
we have made machinery of what we may mean for one another. 

Let us grant that the poet’s family is shattering, as its constituent 
members find their integral involvements elsewhere than in such 
unity as they could make together. His friends become the images of 
his salient self, reflecting even to his own eyes the carapaces with 
which he fends off friendship. His lover is savored, drop by drop, 
spilling precious identity to fill the bottomless mold of what she must 
be to be loved by him. All people and all things are held away by 
myriad interventions, the surrogates for selfhood, of which machines 
and machine-relationships are only many among more: all of whose 
faces he can never see at once without an insect’s compound eye and 
God’s humility. His privacy is but another unit subtracted from an 
infinity of arrogance, and does not change its size, nor call forth 
scruples to prevent his overwhelming. All poetry is walking on an 
edge, and when he falls, his fallings describe trajectories of obscurity, 
lit up for fitful moments by random madnesses. 

The civilization of which poetry is a part cannot be held to blame 
for the difficulty of its representation. A civilization cannot really be 
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held to blame at all, nor can such indictments mean much more than 
impotence expressing its own self-pity. To dramatize, truly to indict 
a characteristic impotence demands power, mastery —not further 
weakness. From such power comes the infusion of new substance 
into civilization: Phoenix comes forth from ashes, decadence itself 
permits such flights that soar over static provincialisms, rising above 
particularities of time and place by making new time and place, that 
never were before in earth or heaven, and yet will be again, long 
into future memory, ancient and ever new. 

Remember that we talk here of glory and not of paradise, of pain 
and its perennial possibility. Man is made no better than he is simply 
by his working at what we know as art. Capacity for hurt and fault 
and misery is like a constant, changing only its form and its intensity 
from one time to the next—nor do we know of it unless we lift our- 
selves outside peculiar boundaries of here and now, looking upon 
ourselves from our new vantages, recognizing evil according to new 
visions of the good. 

Now we may return to older harmonies only from cacophony; 
now we distinguish the banal from the beautiful in those past musics 
—perhaps in our sophistication finding room even for vulgarities of 
other ages and places, these being exotic, quaint: outrageous little 
things to set upon our mantels, the bric-a-brac of just such baroque 
impudence to set off central heating as some new, unnatural marvel 
that simply must be borne. 

Now we may return to cacophony from what has been harmony, 
knowing its chaos as we could not before: something belonging to 
harmony in a mutuality of opposites, each opposite revealed as aspect 
of some strange unity—a terrible, unmanageable, apparently frag- 
mented unity. We are always, always part of more than we can know 
—ourselves alone and in great collectivities of knowers: of an envel- 
oping realm of mystery without boundary or mastery—defined by 
what we are unpredictably, inevitably in whatever infinities of cir- 
cumstance. Harmony, disharmony, one and many, depend so much 
upon our place of view and how we look. Modern obscurity arises 
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out of older clarity, to make new clarity—if we can make it, in our 
expression and comprehension. Perhaps what seems obscure are 
things too quickly seen—and not only by the poets, as Lord Dunsany 
suggests. There was more time before for all of us to stop and see and 
listen: fewer concerns to swallow up our interest and our time, fewer 
things to intervene as comforts, necessities, competing entertain- 
ments. The poet’s vision may take a lifetime of labor to achieve its 
marvelous, instantaneous clarity; but this instant for the reader may 
have to be a growing thing, less definitely temporal than in the spirit 
groping for meaning. 

How many readings are necessary for a modern poem to be un- 
derstood? How many readings is the poem worth? Obscurity for its 
own sake will never be understood, since understanding is not its 
end. Nor will many of those darknesses be illuminated which are the 
shadows cast by ideas and feelings not clear to the poet himself—al- 
though we may not ignore those unconscious insights which more 
brilliantly serve others than they do their creators. So the tortured 
paintings of European children after the war challenged a greater 
sophistication than they themselves could master, probing deeper in 
their indictment of grown-up terrors than they themselves could 
know. In order to be heard, in order that the very difficulty of his 
expression will be wrestled with, the poet must offer the incentive 
for others to go on reading him—even where comprehension is not 
immediate. By his art he must lead them on into the exquisite intri- 
cacies of his thought, feeling, and intention, so that each may have 
his own experience therein. He may not rightfully demand that ev- 
eryone have but one, orthodox experience of his work, and at the 
same time in their reading; this would be to deny the individuality 
of each of his audience, the unique participation each must bring in 
creating the poem’s meaning. This does not enforce or legitimate a 
chaos of isolated, unrelated experiences, one as good as any other, and 
all irrelevant to the poet's intention. A poem succeeds as it sets up 
those invisible but invincible lines of force which direct the reader’s 
peculiar involvement. Art may never dictate and remain art; in its 
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essence, it creates conditions for the greatest degree of individua! 
expression: not walls for immuring finitudes of static meaning, but 
beams of light carrying infinities of expanding individual richnesses 
along their paths. 

Lord Dunsany’ concludes: 


Those who desert rhythm and meter desert the lore of the 
ages, to send out their cargoes of thought on seas of Time 
in vessels of new shapes. .. . 

Jewels are not set in tin or lead, and are not packed up in 
old matchboxes. Nor will the poet relate his vision in ca- 
cophonous lines. If he does, those lines will founder with 
all they contain, and the years will sweep over them, leav- 
ing no more trace than the surface of the sea has left of 
sunken ships. Posterity has not troubled itself with muddled 
thought yet, and unmelodious lines will carry nothing over 
the years to whatever people shall dwell upon any shore of 
Time. 


One splendid day after the war two young men sat overlooking 
the Hudson River, watching the many ships sailing leisurely by and 
the rush of automobile traffic on the great highway that runs along 
its bank. It was a tranquil day, but of that modern tranquility that is 
embedded in perpetual uproar. For the young men the day was calm 
because of the kind of their involvement in it. They were momen- 
tarily concerned as spectators of movement, and not as movers—al- 
though to someone viewing the scene from a higher vantage they 
themselves perhaps appeared as figures in a dynamic landscape, while 
to the ears of tiny insects crashing through grasses at their feet, their 
voices may have seemed as distant as the music of celestial spheres. 

While they watched, a huge airliner roared overhead, climbing 
upward towards the western horizon. One of the young men re- 
marked bitterly that the airplane was an invader in the blue sky: only 
birds belonged there, and clouds, and stars—and all the “natural,” 
clear, clean air of the heavenly firmament. For the other the airplane 
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was at that moment a graceful thing, integrally in harmony with a 
landscape that was characteristically modern, and not any more “un- 
natural” than man himself. 

Their difference was argued with much heat—as they again in- 
volved themselves in all the enveloping flux of the world before their 
eyes. Not only airplanes, but automobiles, ships, roads, bridges, build- 
ings, books, and all human contrivances were reviewed according to 
the differing measures of man and nature. And at the beginning, as 
at the end, of all their argument were their separate ways of placing 
man’s creations in Creation. If man is in nature, as the ancients asked, 
how may anything he does or makes be said to be unnatural? 

Underlying Lord Dunsany’s view is a regard of nature and man’s 
place therein as something fixed, determined, and determinable ac- 
cording to certain traditional criteria of coherence. Like the young 
man who resented the airplane, he regards man’s newer works as vi- 
olating his essential nature. The airplane in the sky disorders man’s 
mind, since it is so contrary to an intrinsic order—and it is the poet’s 
sanity that suffers first, since it is the most sensitive. The issue is no 
longer whether this or that poet is insane, or whether sane poetry 
can be written about the airplane—the machine, but whether or in 
what manner man may comprehend his own works. 

Does our modern speech, cast in cadences which express the ec- 
centric sounds and rhythms of our modern life, really “desert rhythm 
and meter”?—or does it rather have its own, honestly begotten of the 
life whence it emerges? Do we deny the “lore of the ages” when we 
live, speak, write poetry within the context of our own time?—or do 
we rather inevitably build upon such lore, even when protesting 
against it, even when attempting to destroy it? For posterity is never 
in the past, but in the future, which belongs to it and is unknown. 
Nor are “muddled thoughts” of today necessarily muddled tomor- 
row. Indeed, what is muddled and what is not is open to much debate 
today; clarity is not so clear that it is only one and indivisible. What 
is made clear has set up vectors of intended meaning that lead and 
carry along illimitable individualities of intention: all the things we 
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each alone will feel and understand and try to communicate to one 
another. Posterity will in its arrogance, as we do in ours, claim greater 
understanding of the past than the past had of itself. It is false hope, 
and falser prophecy, to invent a future that is already past, to vindi- 
cate the present by referring it to a fictitious providence. 

Are Heraclitus, Plato, Isaiah; Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe 
so clear, transparent, that it is their profound difficulty that is illusion, 
if only our pride would yield? If only our pride would yield! Vanity, 
vainglory are not in making things, but in worshiping them. And 
there is a pride that passes for humility, revering what has been made 
while patronizing what is in the making. The treasures of tradition 
are not perpetually paid to enrich potentiality, but are too often put 
up as icons to be less comprehended than sealed off from defilement 
in gaudy temples. Our classics are too often eminently unread and 
worshipfully misconstrued, as we remain afraid to look at them from 
our own vantages—making shadowy, imaginary coigns of “objec- 
tivity” to hide our fear of inescapable responsibility to be ourselves. 
We may not disclaim our culpability for what is ugly, vicious, and 
terrible in our machines and machine life. Nor may we demand for 
poets or for poetry exemption from living concerns, sung out in liv- 
ing imagery. Coherence is not static, but dynamic—changing as we 
change, needing always to take new bearings on new landmarks of 
meaning on the shores of civilization, eroding, building, altering its 
face under the unremitting pounding of the “seas of time?” 

It was the disconcertion of an older science, now itself surpassed, 
that led John Donne to say of the world, that it was: 

“, all in pieces, all coherence gone, 
All just supply, and just relation” 

All coherence was gone for Donne—except the masterful coherence 
of his art, the living greatness of his poetry, that has outlived the error 
of his view, and has at last, and in its own way, made it right. Let 
poets only honestly despair of clarity, and write their despair hon- 
estly, and they will never be more clear—even if all coherence goes 
but that men make by their art. 


Bitter Meed 


By Jenny LIND PorTER 


Be not afraid to die; the fields are strewn 

With many graves, and in those graves there be 
The mocking lids of frail mortality, 

That once were open, yet did never see 

Man other than a stonesmith; thence were hewn 


Grey marble shafts, and heartsblood went to raise 
The granite tomb, and man transmitted fire 

Of soul into the ancient pit, desire 

Of fame. Look not askance at dust: the lyre 
Sounds bold for cryptless Sappho in the days 


Of her demise, and Homer hath no need 

Of staring definition on an urn. 

Three thousand years ambition’s ashes churn 
In a dipylon crater, but to learn 

A name in anchored glory, bitter meed 


For those who rode in chariots of the king. 
The spirit-door is answer. Phidias rose 
Anonymous and trusting; Gothic flows 
As in the stream of purest life; man knows 
Above his language if a Caedmon sing. 


Be not afraid to die; but first effect 

A murder of thyself: cut forth the “I” 
Thyself a state autonomous doth lie 
Railing at sceptres and yet ruled thereby. 
The light is pure: man does himself deflect. 


Along the Bookshelf 


PHILOSOPHICAL BOUILLABAISSE FROM 
PAP TO THE SOVIETS 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Arthur Pap. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1949. Pp. xv-526. $4.60. 


This introductory textbook consists of a preface, in which the author discusses 
how students should be introduced to philosophy; seventeen chapters of sub- 
ject matter, ranging from value theory through several chapters dealing with 
various aspects of logical and epistemological theory to two concluding chap- 
ters on metaphysics and the nature of logical analysis; a quite brief epilogue; a 
ea glossary of the technical terms employed throughout the text; and an 
index. 

It is interesting to learn from the preface (ix) that there are now four major 
factions within the school of analytical philosophy which is better known under 
the names of logical positivism and logical empiricism. These are: (a) Carnap 
and his disciples, (b) G. E. Moore and his followers, (c) the Wittgensteinians 
or “therapeutic positivists;’ and (d) the clarifiers of science and epistemology. 
Professor Pap refuses to take sides. He writes: “The author has not definitely 
joined the flag of any of the great party bosses?’ 

However, he has certainly allowed the tenets of this contemporary philo- 
sophical movement to blind his eyes and stop his ears to the truths modern 
idealism has to offer to an unindoctrinated and open-minded student of philos- 
ophy. Professor Pap has learned from the big philosophical party bosses that 
“jt is inappropriate to speak of the ‘knowledge’ conveyed by metaphysical sen- 
tences since the latter do not express any propositions that could be known to 
be true or false?’ Hence such sentences possess “no cognitive meaning’ (9) 
Having thus neatly disposed of the vast bulk of philosophical literature he con- 
siders himself justified in completely disregarding it except that he attempts to 
show that a few of the classical philosophers, most notably the British empiri- 
cists, were actually forerunners of the four factions mentioned above. Profes- 
sor Pap is especially hostile to Hegel. He writes: “The Hegelian philosophy of 
history is a pure example of wishy-washy metaphysics.’ (21) “He [Hegel] re- 
jected the postulate of consistent discourse altogether, and his writings furnish 
ample testimony that he did it whole-heartedly” (115) 

Let me give just two examples of the poverty of the author’s knowledge of 
philosophy that is due to his sweeping rejection of the philosophical writings 
of the great idealists. Royce wrote The World and the Individual (two vol- 
umes) and Bosanquet wrote The Principle of Individuality and Value, and 
these two classics now rank among the greatest productions of the famous 
series of Gifford Lectures. Professor Pap does not mention either book or 
either author. He has his own way of disposing of the philosophical problem 
of individuality. In his glossary, under “‘particulary’ he writes “see “individual,” 
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and under “individual” he gives this negative definition: “In logic, anything of 
which there can be no instances” and then he adds “or formally speaking, those 
entities whose names are substitutable for the variables of lowest type:’ Now 
it must be admitted that there are no instances of Plato, Buddha, or Jesus, but 
nevertheless these names designate real persons each of whom is an individual 
whose importance in human history can scarcely be even superficially indi- 
cated by saying that their names are substitutable for lowest-type vere 
Everything Professor Pap writes in this book about the meaning of individ- 
ual” is a confession that he has not even the slightest conception of what Royce, 
Bosanquet, and other distinguished philosophers who have wrestled with this 
problem, have made known in their writings to those who have eyes to read 
and minds to comprehend what they read. Before writing the above definitions 
he might at least have studied Royce’s excellent article entitled “Individual 
in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 

The second example of the poverty of Professor Pap’s knowledge of mod- 
ern idealistic philosophy is to be found in the manner in which he disposes of 
the solutions of the traditional problem of the nature of truth. In an important 
article in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, entitled “Error and 
Truth” Royce develops a devastating criticism of both the pragmatist and the 
correspondence theory of truth, and explains why the valid elements in each of 
these theories have to be and are transmuted in the coherence theory. Professor 
Pap, in utter disregard of this analysis (which Royce also made in another way 
elsewhere), solves the whole problem by denying that the correspondence the- 
ory is, as its name clearly indicates, a relational theory, and by dogmatically as- 
serting that “the relation here is a mere product of language”’ He writes: “The 
proposition which we assert after having made verifying observations is not 
‘p corresponds to reality’—it is just ‘p:” Then he illustrates this. 


If you say “that snow is white corresponds to reality” you seem to 
have two related terms, the proposition and the reality. But the quot- 
ed sentence is synonymous with “‘it is the case that snow is white)’ and 
the latter sentence is synonymous with “snow is white?” Analysis 
shows, therefore, that in using the phrase “‘it is the case that” we add 
no information about the proposition asserted, but simply assert the 
proposition in an emphatic way. (355f) 


Professor Pap likes to make statements in an emphatic way! 

Now such statements as these just noted, having been reached by the meth- 
od of exact logical analysis, are assumed to possess “cognitive meaning,’ but the 
sustained analysis and rigorous argument in the writings of Royce and Bosan- 
quet are presumably mostly nonsense and jargon! 

Although this book is well written and is also informative about the four 
factions of analytic philosophy, and about this general method of philosophiz- 
ing, the reviewer cannot believe that any beginning student would be able to 
determine which part of it is heads and which tails. 


D. S. Rosprnson 
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PuiLosopuy or Nature. By Moritz Schlick. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949. pp. Xi-136. $3.00. 


This is a printing of a manuscript of lecture-notes left incomplete by Moritz 
Schlick, professor in the University of Vienna from 1922 to 1936, who played 
an influential role in the development of logical positivism both in this coun- 
try and in Germany. 

This book may be described generally as a philosophy of physics, although 
some attention is paid to the relations between that science and biology. Some 
of the topics discussed are as follows: theory construction, causality, descrip- 
tion-explanation, and a critique of conventionalism. It is not a systematic work, 
and very likely Schlick himself would not be too pleased that it has appeared in 
print in what amounts to a sketchy, rough-draft of a very difficult enterprise. 
Consequently it seems inappropriate to judge it at the critical level one would 
ordinarily assume for a work in this field. Taken for what it is, however, the 
book contains numerous provocative ideas and insights, especially the histori- 
cal discussion of the employment of atomic images. (94-110) With these limi- 
tations in mind, the reviewer believes this book will interest those who have an 
appreciation for the philosophy of science and for the history of recent devel- 
opments in logical positivism. 

GEORGE WATSON 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By E. F. Carrett. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, London, 1949. pp. v-151. 7s 6d. 


This book is in no general sense an introduction to aesthetics but is rather the 
presentation of one particular theory, some illustrative applications of it, to- 
gether with some general considerations of specific aesthetic problems. 

Mr. Carrett contends that beauty is not a characteristic of objects such as 
paintings, but is rather a quality of experience: “Beauty, though we unreflec- 
tively ascribe it to things and sense, cannot really be one of their qualities. We 
ascribe it to those [experiences] which have a certain significance or expres- 
sion for us” (124) The author is aware of the subjectivist danger in this po- 
sition, but argues to avoid complete relativism by appealing (among other 
things) to our similarity of experiences in virtue of our common “human na- 
ture?’ (30) His general position entails a criticism of excellence for aesthetic 
experience as such, rather than for works of art as such. The purity and vivid- 
ness of aesthetic experiences, as related to the actual genuineness of emotion, 
becomes the standard for aesthetic judgment. 

Those readers conversant with the half-dozen or so general philosophies of 
art may find this work of incidental interest. It is by no means, however, an 
adequate or systematic discussion of its subject and, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
is not suited to be an introduction for newcomers to the study of aesthetics. 


G. W. 
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Tue Eye Listens. By Paul Claudel. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. 

Pp- ix-293. $5.00. 
Claudel, the great French and Roman-Catholic poet, excels in this book of 
essays on art as a “paraphraser” rather than a critic. He is the man who stamped 
his name into’ actuality as the ambassador of a “godless” republic and into im- 
mortality as the poetic ambassador of God. However, confronted with Dutch, 
Spanish, medieval, and Eastern art and with music, he is neither worldly nor 
godly, but in his intellectual and emotional shirt sleeves, as it were, he is often 
witty, mostly profound, and always original. Maybe this is a very good way to 
become acquainted with such an exacting and sometimes almost inaccessible 
guardian of immaculate standards of sensibility who combines pure tides of 
angelic inspiration with the rough temper of prophetic irascibility. I recall the 
time when, as a boy, before the first World War, I used to ride on my bicycle 
past the French Consulate in Hamburg where Claudel officiated under his 
worldly aspect. Invariably I was caught by an uncontrollable fit of awe which 
caused my vehicle to waver in unorthodox sinuosities before the curtained 
windows of orthodoxy. Claudel was already a legendary figure at that time, 
and he has grown in stature ever since. 

We owe the Philosophical Library and the translator, Elsie Pell, our sincere 
thanks for having served the American public so noble a literary dish. So far as 
I can judge, not having access to the French original, the translation is brilliant. 
If criticism is called for, it concerns a host of misprints and the quality of illus- 
trations which, in view of the price of the book, and, in fact, under any stand- 
ards, stand out against Claudel’s linguistic glory as smudgepots against Califor- 
nian orange groves. 

Thumbing through the book we read on page 221: “Our eyes... serve us, 
when open, as do the other senses, to listen with, as well as to see?’ This passage 
not only echoes the title (or the title this passage): it suggests in general the 
synesthetic bias of the author who is insatiable in calling upon all the organs 
of sense-perception simultaneously as witnesses for an omnipresent and end- 
lessly exciting spiritual panorama. We move in a dimension where nothing 
counts but the whole man. Art is “Being” in a state of fullest operation: to be 
successful as artists or contemplators of art, we must be co-dancers with the 
Platonic gods or with the Claudelian God. 

There is a tremendous stress on simultaneity in the book—for instance, in 
the famous analysis of Rembrandt’s “Night Watch” where the forward move- 
ment of the company is wildly contradicted by the “shining fairy” in the cen- 
ter and her “masked acolytes”; where a demoniac character is about to shoot 
his gun before an array of impassive onlookers on the far left—an impassiveness 
which Claudel calls “the necessary complicity with the horizon”: the whole 
picture is treated like a page of psychology; all currents and counter-currents 
of human resolution and irresolution are rolled in one, and reflected in one 
tragic and ambiguous fusion. “The eternal is included in the temporary?’ 

It is interesting to compare Claudel’s writings on art with those, say, of Elie 
Fauré, who is no less eloquent: Claudel’s eloquence, however, is that of an 
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artist and religionist; Fauré’s is that of a connoisseur and littérateur. The dif- 
ference is an old one: Fauré cultivates the particular, Claudel the universal. In 
the one case, the modes and variations of a never identical process are lovingly 
and ingeniously traced and formulated: but in Claudel’s case the innumerable 
facets of the rising fountain of art are collected for a great sacrifice before the 
silent partner of both the maker and observer: the ever-identical, all-pervading 
presence of the divine element. Claudel does not cherish in art the documenta- 
tion of exotic contingencies and outlandish situations: he is always at home; he 
never leaves “Anima’s castle;’ the depth which he carries within himself; the 
“ecstatic vibration of the divine inset in the bosom of the evidence” is his own 
vibration. Therefore, a critic might not be entirely wrong if he should com- 
plain: “All very beautiful but what you are reading about is not art—it is 
Claudel” But, dear critic, art and Claudel—this is the same thing, after all, and 
nothing is more necessary than to bring home the truth that true art, like true 
religion, is a realization of depth which can be understood by depth alone. 


RICHARD HERTZ 


ON THE PsycHoLocy oF Artistic ENJOYMENT. By Sylvi Honkavaara. Suoma- 
lainen Tiedeakatemia, Helsinke, 1949. pp. 161. 


The central contention of this work is that a person’s enjoyment of a work of 
art arises not only from one but from several sources. Some of these are found 
by the author in various aspects of immediate perceptional impression; others 
in the analysis of representations, whether abstractly symbolic or more or less 
literal; and yet others in the capacity of art to satisfy dynamic tensions in one’s 
personality. The goodness or enjoyability of a work of art is a function of all 
these factors, and also of the individual beholder’s make-up, since they have 
different weights for different persons. 

The author appears not to discriminate sufficiently between aesthetic en- 
joyment on the one hand, whether of art or of nature; and on the other, enjoy- 
ment of whatever kind or combination of kinds—aesthetic, intellectual, and 
other—a work of art is capable of yielding. 

The essay is well documented and contains many sound and interesting 
observations. 

Brown University C. J. Ducasse 


Essays IN PHILosoPHY AND OTHER Pisces. By A. D. Ritchie. Longman’s, Green 
and Co., New York, 1949. pp. 208. $3.50. 


This work contains fifteen essays of widely varying subject matter, all but one 
of which have appeared elsewhere in article form. Sample titles, which may 
serve to indicate the diversity of content, are as follows: ‘““The Ethics of Paci- 
fism” “Miracles” “Errors of Logical Positivism,’ “Theories of Immortality,’ 
and “Samuel Alexander” Two of the essays are not philosophy but short liter- 
ary descriptive pieces. Professor Ritchie, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
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in the University of Edinburgh, is widely recognized for his critical acumen. 
This volume provides a convenient illustration of his talents. 


G. W. 


EVoLuTION AND THE FouNDERS OF PraGMATIsM. By Philip P. Wiener. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1949. pp. xiv-288. $5.00. 


This is a very fine historical study of the impact of the doctrine of evolution 
on the scientific, philosophical, and social thinking of the members of the Met- 
aphysical Club of Cambridge (Massachusetts) which met during the 1870's. 
Besides the famous members of this group—James and Peirce—the author also 
examines the contributions of Chauncey Wright, John Fiske, Nicholas St. John 
Green, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., F. E. Abbot, and Joseph B. Warner. 

The author contends convincingly that all of these men engaged in the task 
of reinterpreting the intellectual enterprise by the Darwinian criteria of chance 
variations and natural selection. Despite their individual emphases and dif- 
ferences, Professor Wiener finds they have left what he terms a “legacy to 
twentieth-century philosophy?’ We may summarize this heritage as follows: 
American pragmatism embraces (1) an empirical respect for the complexity 
of existence, requiring (2) a plurality of philosophic categories, which in turn 
reflect (3) the temporality of existence, which can be apprehended solely as 
(4) relative to knowing minds, with the consequence that (5) such knowledge 
is contingent and fallible; finally, (6) in the field of social ethics the standard 
of pragmatism is that of the democratic freedom of the individual. 

The book is abundantly equipped with notes, bibliographical and bio- 
graphical materials, and contains a foreword by John Dewey. The reviewer 
feels that this work merits being considered as required reading for those in- 
terested in the history of philosophical developments in the United States. 


G. W. 


Miv’s “UTILITARIANISM” REPRINTED WITH A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH UTILITAR- 
IANS. By John Plamenatz. Blackwell, Oxford, 1949. pp. 228. $2.25. 


The reprint of Utilitarianism (1861), by John Stuart Mill, covers pages 161- 
228. Thus more than half of this volume is given over to the excellent historical 
and critical study of the English utilitarians; and it seems improbable that any- 
one would wish the proportion reversed. Mr. Plamenatz writes tersely, lucidly, 
illuminatingly—in a style that may be called “meaty” in the best sense. His essay 
includes treatment of Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Hutcheson, Priestley, Helvetius, 
Beccaria, Paley, Burke, Godwin, Paine, Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, and 
especially Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, and John Stuart Mill. He states flatly: 
“Tt is to the English utilitarians, much more than to any continental writers, 
that we owe our liberation from the political vocabulary inherited from the 
middle ages? (159-60) Although Plamenatz is no utilitarian, he insists on the 
value of the philosophy: “Utilitarianism is destroyed and no part of it left 
standing. But it has not had a successor” (145) Hume he calls the greatest of 
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the utilitarians, with J. S. Mill second only to him. The admirable, coolly crit- 
ical tone of Plamenatz is well illustrated on almost every page. For instance, 
he says that Mill wrote Utilitarianism “to defend his father and Bentham from 
the attacks made upon them. His defence is not a good one. He was too much 
impressed by the attack to know how to meet it” (134) Again, later: “But for 
all its faults, Mill’s essay, in which he continually turns away from what he pro- 
fesses to describe, is still worth the closest study; not only because it enables 
the student to exercise the destructive faculties indispensable to the philoso- 
pher, but also because it contains much that is plausible and suggestive? (144) 
Here is a book for philosophers and historians and their students to read with 
intellectual joy. 


WILLIAM D. TEMPLEMAN 


A Soviet History or Puttosopuy. An Outline to Replace G. F. Alexandrov’s 
“History’’ Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1950. pp. 58. $1.00. 


This little pamphlet will be of special value to those students of philosophy 
who have read G. F. Alexandrov’s History of Western Philosophy, and later 
learned that the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. ordered it withdrawn from 
circulation in 1947 because of certain deviations from the “line” followed by 
Soviet philosophers. A committee of the All-Union Communist Party was 
thereupon appointed to examine Professor Alexandrov who had to apologize 
for his deviations. After considerable discussion he was forced to recant and to 
express his regret for what he wrote. As a result, in deference to his reputation, 
he was charged with rewriting his book along the line set forth by the Commu- 
nist committee. It is mostly an outline of the whole project consisting of six- 
teen chapters defining contents and number of pages allotted to every problem. 
The complete volume will contain approximately fifteen hundred pages and 
will be under the joint authorship of the entire Communist committee. It will 
be divided into two parts—the pre-Marxist and the post-Marxist philosophy, 
the whole to conform to the Stalin Cunstitution and the prevailing concepts of 
the Russian Communist Party. 

William Edgerton, Assistant Professor of Russian at Penn State College, 
translated this work which was published under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Slavic Studies of the Social Research Council and the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

A. Tu. PoLyzoweEs 


FROM CHAUCER TO TWAIN 

CHAUCER AND THE CANTERBURY TALES. By William Witherle Lawrence. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 1950. pp. 1x-184. $2.50. 

Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales is a wise and genial summing up of conclu- 


sions reached after “some thirty years of teaching Graduate courses at Co- 
lumbia” The author’s knowledge of Chaucer’s work has the maturity and 
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mellowness which come only from years of reading and enjoyment of the great 
Middle English stories. 

His five chapters provide answers to several basic questions which he pre- 
sents in his introduction. His discussion on “Realism and Artifice” minimizes 
most successfully several trivial matters which have wasted time for too many 
researchers, such as how many pilgrims went to Canterbury, how many days 
they spent on the way, and whether the fabliaux ought to be omitted, deplored, 
or enjoyed. He calls attention to the conventions which contradict reality: 
thirty pilgrims on horseback on a muddy road could not hear one narrator; nor 
could every chance pilgrim be expected to tell a good story. 

Professor Lawrence’s account of the fabliaux in the collection (four tales 
and a fragment) is interesting, but I feel that he overstresses their importance 
to Chaucer. They are gay and impudent; they attack the sins of society because 
the attack was sure to bring a hearty laugh, but they are only one type among 
many. 

The most carefully thought-out answer is to the question concerning the 
order of the tales. He agrees with J. S. P. Tatlock that the old Skeat-Furnival 
order is preferable to that used by Manly and Robinson in their editions, which 
was based on the Ellesmere manuscript (now in the Huntington Library). This 
opinion is timely in view of the fact that-a new edition of the Skeat material will 
soon be off the press under the guidance of Professor Baugh and others. 

The theme underlying the “Marriage Group” of tales is that of Paradise 
Lost—woman was the cause of Adam’s fall and to her wiles were attributable 
many of man’s transgressions. This idea was discussed constantly in sermons of 
Chaucer’s day, and hence would have been enjoyed by his auditors. Professor 
Lawrence agrees with the usual opinion that the claim for “maistrie” by the 
woman is launched by the Wife of Bath, but insists that the real prologue for 
her discussion is to be found in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. The group which in- 
cludes the latter (B*) must, therefore, precede the Wyf’s prologue, and not be 
placed as late as the Ellesmere has it. In a clear presentation of this idea he skill- 
fully re-enforces his argument about the order. 

The chief lack in Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales is the omission of many 
valuable points made in recent scholarly journals. Apparently since 1940 Pro- 
fessor Lawrence has consulted only articles by scholars well known to him. 
But many facts, especially concerning Chaucer’s life, have been uncovered in 
this decade. The old theory has been exploded that Chaucer retired to Kent in 
1386 to be “in a position to write for his own satisfaction? (28) or “the poet in 
the quiet days in the country, when he could spend leisure hours with his books 
and his pen, was in truth in as happy a mood as Chaucer the pilgrim? (58) In 
two articles by Margaret Galway in Modern Language Review (1938 and 
1941) and in my own on “Chaucer and the Parliament of 1386” published in 
Speculum, 1943, the great strains and tragedies of those years have been made 
very clear. Many of his friends and companions paid a heavy price for their 
loyalty to King Richard II, Chaucer’s own master, during the years when the 
Duke of Gloucester became more and more powerful. This was far from a 
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happy time for the poet. The omission of this late scholarship is to be regretted 
as Professor Lawrence’s statements lend an untrue holiday atmosphere to the 
writing of The Canterbury Tales; on the contrary, many of them were doubt- 
less written to divert his mind from events too terrible to contemplate. The 
Geoffrey Chaucer of the “Retraction” at the close of the Tales is not so far re- 
moved from the king’s servant of 1386-9 as this book seems to suggest. In spite 
of this serious lack, however, Professor Lawrence’s work is a well-documented 
study of some of the main problems of Chaucerian scholarship. It is a book pri- 
marily for the specialist, but for him it is most significant. 


FLORENCE R. Scotr 


HERMAN Metvitte: A Critica Stupy. By Richard Chase. The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. pp. Xv-305. $4.50. 
Symbolism, besides characterizing a school of French poetry two-thirds of a 
century ago, has pervaded and perhaps dominated modern occidental litera- 
ture in general. Not only have creative writers employed this force. Critics 
have emphasized the fact, and have classified authors in accordance with the 
nature, of such employment. That in the pages of Melville more is meant than 
meets the ear or the eye, cannot fail to impress even casual readers. Indeed so 
patent is the excess that when Pierre was published public and reviewers de- 
cided that Melville was mad and ignored his subsequent volumes. The large 
amount of symbolism was not solely responsible. At least it had strongly deter- 
rent influence. Our having become accustomed (or inured) to the symbolic 
method is a reason why even his minor works are now more widely read. 
Modern critics have, through extensive studies, fostered this growth in rec- 
ognition and popularity. Now Professor Chase, already known as an investi- 
gator of myth and symbolism, systematically examines Melville’s works in 
chronological order, with occasional brief glances at the biographical back- 
grounds. The mood of the inquiry is not detached. It allies itself with 


that newly invigorated secular thought at the dark center of the 
twentieth century which, whatever our cultural wreckage and dis- 
appointment, now begins to ransom liberalism from the ruinous sell- 
outs, failures, and defeats of the thirties. (vii) 


However, intermittently, the interpretation of Melville’s life colors the 
whole study. Against the preceding prominence and prosperity of the family 
the business failure of Melville’s father, followed by impoverished retirement 
to Albany and by madness, caused the first five novels to record symbolically 
an orphaned state, struggles to resurrect a happier past, and a young man’s an- 
guished efforts at adjustment to the world and reality. These early novels were 
well received, by and large. Thereafter, driven to western Massachusetts by 
the thin and mercenary literary atmosphere of New York, Melville completed 
Moby Dick but neither derived nor conferred the profit he should from asso- 
ciation with Hawthorne, who was as solitary and symbol-haunted as he. Ill 
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health and nervous disorder set in. The symbolism of his later writings, though 
impressive, was less lofty than that of his masterpiece, the hope of professional 
triumph was gone, and he wrote as if only from an irresistible urge within him. 
So completely did he fade from the literary consciousness of the time that the 
very details of his life have been hopelessly obscured. His post-mid-century 
work is nevertheless significant. In Mr. Chase’s judgment The Confidence 
Man, still neglected, is clearly his second-best achievement. 

The sense of bright family past, of disastrous withdrawal into a state of for- 
lornness, of yearning to return to acceptable conditions, and of unsolved prob- 
lems of relationship between father and son obsessed Melville throughout. 
Coupled with it was the sense of Revolutionary America’s greatness, of our 
splendid emergence as a nation, of decline and adolescent distraction in the era 
that followed, and of uncertainty mingled with longing for what might be 
waiting ahead. Complicating all this were endless inquiries and meditations 
about life. Melville had deeper interest in the folklore and myth of the Ameri- 
can West than is generally realized, he drew extensively from Shakespeare, 
Dante, and other cosmic authors, and he had marked affinities with subsequent 
writers like Joyce. In a world so shrouded in mysteries which he was impelled 
to probe, it is not surprising that he spoke so often through allegory and sym- 
bol. Readers of The Tartarus of Maids, for example, will not fail to detect a 
sepulchral (or is it a sexual? ) import in the workers’ whiteness of face, as read- 
ers of Moby Dick will acknowledge something monstrous and inscrutable in 
the whiteness of the vast whale. Among the symbols Melville early employed 
were Zeus the standpat, tyrannical father, Prometheus the indomitably vicari- 
ous son, Oedipus the child doomed to parricide, Ishmael the exile, light and 
darkness, space and time, mountain and valley, tower and cave, phallus and 
castration, life and death. As the years passed he adopted others. What he means 
by a given symbol at a given time, Mr. Chase admits, is not always capable of 
demonstration. But certainly this study helps us to map with more confidence 
the mystic concepts of Melville about the status and ideals of culture and the 
human personality. 

GARLAND GREEVER 


PorMs BY CHRISTOPHER SMART. Edited by Robert Brittain. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, 1950. pp. xii-326. $4.00. 


In the second half of the eighteenth century the rules of neoclassical decorum 
and the autocracy of the heroic couplet had dominated English poetry for so 
long that they seemed as immutable as the laws of nature. No young writer 
could conceive of any other poetic technique. Hence various poets whose 
innate tendency was imaginative and emotional, rather than expository and 
logical, suffered deep subconscious frustration, which emerged in assorted 
psychoses—the abnormal diffidence of Gray, the suicide of Collins, the melan- 
cholia of Cowper, the impostures of Macpherson and Chatterton. To this psy- 
chopathic gallery must be added the full-fledged mania of Christopher Smart, 
who wrote the conventional odes, epigrams, and satires as long as he was an 
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industrious professional author, and then burst into pyrotechnic verse of reli- 
g10us ecstasy as soon as he was committed to the madhouse. His latest editor 
points out that Smart was already writing devotional verse before his seven 
years’ incarceration; but the fact remains that the earlier poems had none of 
the originality and intensity of the Song to David. 

. This new edition of his poetry begins with a seventy-page biographical and 
critical introduction, and then gives a selection of his formal verse before pro- 
ceeding to his distinctive work: hymns, metrical paraphrases of the psalms, 
translations of Horace, and the splendid Song to David. Some of the Hymms 
for Children dimly foreshadow Blake’s Songs of Innocence; and the most in- 
teresting pages of the book contain extracts from Smart’s longest madhouse 
poem, “Rejoice in the Lamb? which has distinct affinities with Blake’s “pro- 
phetic books?’ 


LIONEL STEVENSON 


Curistina Rossetti. By Marya Zaturenska. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. pp. 311. $4.00. 


The hardest task for any biographer is to write the story of a life in which 
nothing ever happens. Christina Rossetti’s career was totally uneventful except 
for the publication of occasional small volumes of lyrical and symbolic poems. 
And her inconspicuousness is made all the more extreme by the fact that she 
was surrounded by the pre-Raphaelite poets and painters, one of the most flam- 
boyant groups in aesthetic history. In this book Miss Zaturenska necessarily 
pays much attention to the other Rossettis and their friends, as she indicates in 
her subtitle, “A Portrait with Background’ The trouble is that the background 
is much more interesting than the foreground, so that the reader cannot alto- 
gether suppress a sense of boredom when the focus has to be forcibly shifted at 
intervals to bring the dim figure of Christina into the required relief. 

In spite of the long episodes that are devoted to the doings of the “back- 
ground” personages, Miss Zaturenska was obliged to use other devices also in 
order to expand her material to the dimensions of a book. There are lavish quo- 
tations from most of Christina’s poems as well as from some by her brother and 
by her sister-in-law; virtually every detail is repeated at least three times; and 
digressions lead the reader’s attention far from the central theme, as when a 
paragraph discusses patriotic poetry and the influence of Fitz-Greene Halleck 
on Whitman, merely because Christina’s father was once introduced to Thom- 
as Campbell! Similarily, the fact that her uncle briefly encountered Shelley in 
Switzerland leads to a paragraph about what Shelley’s daughter-in-law said to 
Alice Meynell more than half a century later; a comparison of Christina’s po- 
etry with Emily Dickinson’s evokes Miss Zaturenska’s opinion of the paintings 
of Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Ralph Earle (whoever he may be); and three 
pages about the Reverend Francis Kilvert are inserted because his diary records 
his favorable opinion of a painting which is unidentified but which may have 
been by a pre-Raphaelite artist. 
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In an effort to include as many as possible of the incidental details that she 
has accumulated, the author often writes almost unreadably involved sen- 
tences, such as this one: 


Later, Dante Gabriel would shrug his shoulders when Collinson’s 
name was mentioned, and William Michael, with the hidalgo-like 
courtesy that seemed to cover an inner bitterness, would say that he 
had never seen anything in him and would record the fact that Col- 
linson’s career came to nothing with something like satisfaction—if 
one so noble, so evenly tempered, could feel satisfaction in the failure 
of another. (45) 
Or again: 

Howell—an Anglo-Portuguese described by Whistler, who admired 
him because he feared him, as “the wonderful man, the genius, the 
Gil-Blas-Robinson Crusoe hero born out of his time, the creature of 
top boots and plumes, splendidly flamboyant’—Howell had urged 
Dante Gabriel, when he began to be afraid that his eyesight was fail- 
ing and his paintings would have to be given up and only his poetry 
would be left, that the poems ought to be taken away from the dead. 


(120) 


Sometimes even a short sentence baffles interpretation: “Unlike many books 
that are immediately acclaimed, her first book anticipated the warm reception 
given to her later volumes of poems.’ (84) 

As a further impediment to the reader, Miss Zaturenska has a strong an- 
tipathy to chronological sequence, and constantly departs from the immediate 
time of any particular event to shuttle back and forth between past and future. 
This habit is partly responsible for the exasperating quantity of repetition. 

Although the author has included so much detail, the book is not entirely 
free from either errors (such as a reference to W. E. Aytoun as editor of the 
Athenaeum) or omissions (there is no mention of Violet Hunt’s statement that 
Christina Rossetti once rejected a proposal of marriage from the artist John 
Brett). Miss Zaturenska has obviously pursued exhaustive research in the pre- 
Raphaelite period, and she shows a pleasing enthusiasm for her subject. It is un- 
fortunate that the deceptive simplicity of the task tempted her to an undertak- 
ing that she lacked the technical equipment to handle. 


L.S. 


Tue Parapox or Oscar Witpr. By George Woodcock. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1950. pp. 250. $3.50. 


The author avowedly is not writing biography. He accepts Hesketh Pearson’s 
Oscar Wilde as presenting “a convincing portrait” of Wilde’s complicated 
personality, with all the necessary information about the events of his life, yet 
lacking in criticism of his writings. The present study sets forth and makes 
much of the duality in Wilde’s work and in him as a person. Woodcock finds 
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an essential conflict in Wilde, stemming from his early years and also from his 
time at Oxford. The emotional relationship with his mother is made much of, 
and the influence of that strange genius his great-uncle, Charles Robert Ma- 
turin, writer of Gothic novels with an element of Satanism at once fascinating 
and terrifying. As a boy Wilde was proud of his relationship with Maturin; 
and throughout life he seems to have retained a concern for the consideration 
of the force of evil: his The Picture of Dorian Gray, for example, shows the 
strong influence of his uncle’s Melmoth the Wanderer, and he called himself 
Sebastian Melmoth when he was released from prison and went to live in 
France. At Oxford he found inspiration in Pater for individualism, even an- 
archism, and in Ruskin for a concern that society should change, that art should 
be important in everyday life; though they did not make him what he was, 
they helped him to realize his tendencies. 

Wilde is presented in the five major essays of the book as a man of contrasts 
—his paganism and his Christianity, his gospel of hedonism and his gospel of 
suffering, his aesthetic clowning and his valuable critical theories, his shallow 
cleverness and his profound philosophizing, his strength and his weakness in 
his conversation. Then Woodcock declares that Wilde consistently maintained 
a search for “the liberation of the human personality from all the trammels that 
society and custom have laid upon it,’ and that this search accounts for both 
his wise and his foolish work and life. 

Regrettably the book carries no documentation; and at times its striving 
after effect is a bit too obviously strained. The author implies sometimes a 
greater praise for Wilde’s work than seems to this reviewer entirely warranted. 
But the qualities of Wilde’s literary work are well worth being laid before us, 
and Woodcock presents the excellencies shrewdly and interestingly, and the 


weaknesses too. 
VV Dela 


Autumn Leaves. By André Gide. Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. 
Pp- 296. $3.75. 

Autumn Leaves is a collection of papers written for many occasions over a long 
period of time and published as newspaper or magazine articles, as prefaces, or 
with other works in limited editions. Hence the range of material is great and 
the quality varies. A good many of the literary pieces are appreciations of the 
recent dead, written, as was usual with Gide, in quite personal terms. What 
Gide wrote of Goethe, to whom he returned constantly, applies equally to 
himself: 


With Goethe there is constant interpenetration. Every one of his 
poems is an act.... No matter which of Goethe’s pages I read, I can- 
not forget him, as I sometimes happen to forget Shakespeare when I 
read Macbeth and Othello. It is not the flower alone that I admire 
here; but, with it, the entire plant that bears and nourishes it, and from 


which I can not detach it. 
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When Gide writes about Conrad, Verlaine, Valery, Hesse, or Thomas Mann 
we are always aware of this interpenetration: that this essay will be not merely 
a report, but a dialogue with an admired one, often one representing a philoso- 
phy of art and life antagonistic to’Gide’s. For while Gide knew well what he 
believed and did not believe, he was able to appreciate, even love, those hostile 
to his intellectual and moral position. His friendship with Valery amply illus- 
trates this characteristic. So too does his affection for Conrad, of whom he 
wrote: 


His sea-faring memories appeared nothing more to him than matter 
to make up; and, a certain artistic exigency mingling with it, forcing 
to transpose it, to depersonalize and push away from him by means of 
fiction everything that concerned him personally, in his books as well 
as in his conversation, he was remarkably unskillful in direct narra- 
tion; it was only in fiction that he felt at ease. 


Readers more interested in Gide as novelist than as critic will find him best 
represented in this collection by a charming sketch of an African pet named 
Dindiki. And there is also the beautifully recounted episode, so typical of Gide, 
entitled ““Acquasanta”’ 

Nothing in this collection is, by itself, important; yet one is happy that 
these occasional writings have been collected and published as one volume. 


AFEROL ARNOLD 


Tue RISE oF WorDs AND THEIR MEANINGS. By Samuel Reiss. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1950. pp. 301. $3.75. 


The author of the provocative volume here reviewed, though conceding that 
the historic method of linguistic study has accomplished much, rejects it as not 
permanently valid. In its stead he advocates a method which looks around for 
kinships rather than back for origins and amply utilizes the established interest 
in phonetics and the recent enthusiasm for semantics. His phonetic-semantic 
theory is as distrustful of our ability to reconstruct the primitive mother tongue 
(if such ever existed) as it would be of a restoration of Latin (were all the lit- 
erary monuments lost) from evidence supplied by the romance languages. The 
theory relies upon research in meanings and sounds. No single meaning of a 
word, Mr. Reiss warns us, is basic. Rather are all its meanings, including the 
provincial, obsolete, and slang, coequal for the reason that implicit in each are 
possible ties with other verbal families. Potential variations in sound, initial, 
medial, and terminal, are also to be tirelessly scanned for what they may reveal 
about unsuspected consanguinities. From analogy with knot, knob, knoll, and 
cognate nouns meaning bunch or mound Mr. Reiss once hypothecated the 
noun know of like purport—and by thumbing the dictionary proved its exist- 
ence as dialectal Scottish. With allowance for the phonetic preferences of dif- 
ferent languages and dialects he traces many kinships, in both meanings and 
sounds, between English word groups and those of the supposedly unrelated 
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Chinese. He contends, with supporting citations, that all the simple words in 
any speech connect themselves, however deviously, with the idea of striking. 
Beliefs so revolutionary will hardly be accepted without prolonged confirma- 


tory research. Already, however, they open new channels for understanding 
and inwardness of language. eme 


WHITMAN’S AMERICAN FAME, By Charles B. Willard. Brown University, Prov- 
idence, 1950. pp. 269. $4.00. 


After years of misunderstanding and calumny, the turn of the tide which has 
brought Walt Whitman into new favor is amazing. Many books built on ap- 
preciation of the literary merit of Whitman are now being written. Professor 
Willard’s study, Whitman’s American Fame, goes into the reasons for the slow- 
ness of the growth of his reputation since 1892. Fundamentally Whitman’s op- 
position came from several sources, the formalists of the Victorian age to 
whom his innovating verse was anathema and barbarism, the prudish tastes of 
others to whom he seemed a foe of morality, and still others who held resent- 
ment against what seemed his unabashed egotism. 

Perhaps nothing else could have shaken down the literary house of make- 
believe and parroting of the past, and certainly his contemporary followers and 
proponents did little to assure the public of his sanity and literary worth. He 
doubtless had much to do with the breaking down of the barriers of personal 
reticence that has let in the flood of indecency that now overwhelms popular 
writing, but there are evidences of the purity of Walt’s intentions which are 
being brought out in these late appreciations. 

Professor Willard deals with the various elements—pro and con—one by 
one: the Whitman enthusiasts, the journalistic critics, the academic writers, the 
critical evaluation and the general fame, and then adds an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy which is of moment to such students as wish to be up-to-date. What- 
ever we may think, there can be no doubt of the contribution Whitman made 
to anew and refreshing movement in literature, of his inaugurating a distinctly 
American literature and declaring a new type of American intellectual inde- 
pendence. To the personalist one of the most intriguing features of his work is 
the introduction of the term “personalism” and his setting it forth as the dis- 
tinctively American philosophy, a recognition which will eventually come. 

The plan of the book, dealing seriatim with proponents and critics, is the 
cause of some repetitiousness. Nevertheless the work is essential in the study of 
Whitman and will be received eagerly by all students of “the good gray poet” 


ROLLE: 


Tue Farru or Our Feminists: EpirH WuHarton, ELLEN GLAscow, WILLA 
Catuer. By Josephine Lurie Jessup. Richard R. Smith, New York, 1950. pp. 


vii-128. $2.50. 
Defining feminism for the purpose of her study as an expression of woman’s 
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desire for self-sufficiency, rather than for equality or even supremacy, Dr. 
Jessup reviews the novels of Mrs. Wharton, Miss Glasgow, and Miss Cather, 
focusing attention in each upon the single question of the relation between the 
sexes and the relative stature of the masculine and feminine characters. Having 
determined the prevailing dominance of feminine personality in the novels and 
the exclusion of superior masculine personality, she considers the secular basis 
of the contemporary American novel, with its rejection of a concern with the 
otherworldly or divine element in human affairs, and compares one novel of 
each of the women writers with one of each of three contemporary men, pair- 
ing for the purpose Cather and Dreiser, Glasgow and Faulkner, Wharton and 
Wolfe. She then reviews the place of the church and religion in the work of 
the three women writers, all of them reared in the Anglican faith, and decides 
that their true faith as exemplified in the novels is feminism, paralleled by a cul- 
minating denial of the church, and that even this faith is not sustained to the end. 

Dr. Jessup concludes that feminism, like the contemporary American novel 
as a whole, is a product of disaffection; but she accords it the negative virtue 
of illuminating by the singleness of its grievance—against sexuality—the lack 
which, she says, runs like a portent through all present-day American fiction 
—the absence of Dante’s inscription, “In His will is our peace? 

The monograph offers a careful and workmanlike survey of each author’s 
novels from the point of view of attitude toward the sexes and provides for 
each writer a brief biographical sketch, a list of the novels, and a bibliography 
of critical and biographical works; but it has certain limitations that are largely 
inherent in the purpose of the investigation. The focus upon the one phase to 
the exclusion of all other considerations distorts the view and ignores the to- 
tality of effect of the author’s work. Presented from the one point of view of 
relation of the sexes, My Antonia, for instance, is robbed of much of the endur- 
ing value apparent to general readers of the novel. Also the critical comments 
made upon the construction of several of the novels suggest the lack of a sensi- 
tive awareness of the author’s artistic purpose. Again, the comparison of the 
individual novels by men and women writers seems forced for the purpose of 
drawing certain conclusions. Miss Cather’s One of Ours may be comparable to 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy in the total effect of the futility of human 
endeavor; but, a direct product of the war years, it is not most representative 
of her work, and, for a reader, the conclusion that her pessimism is scarcely 
distinguishable from the pessimism of Dreiser needs the corrective of such 
works as O Pioneers! and My Antonia. 

The author’s generally pleasing and competent style is marred in several 
places by faulty idiom, and her evident accuracy in the handling of factual 
material does not extend to proofreading and spelling. One of the several mis- 
spelled words is placed in a quotation from The Age of Innocence, the name of 
Miss Matoaca in Glasgow’s The Romance of a Plain Man is given incorrectly, 
and Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom! and the name of Niel Herbert in Cather’s 
A Lost Lady are misspelled whenever mentioned. 


Jutta Norton McCorkie 
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THE WIspoM oF THE SANDs. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1950. Pp. Xli-350. $4.00. 


All readers who have conned Wind, Sand and Stars and F light to Arras will 
welcome this latest-to-be-translated work of the late Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, 
The Wisdom of the Sands. It purports to carry the proverbial wisdom of a 
desert emperor to his young prince and to disclose the principles of his action. 
Since these accord with the life of an absolute ruler, the modern reader is 
disconcerted by their frequently dogmatic, pessimistic, and totalitarian view- 
point. In this, Saint-Exupéry presents analogies to the pessimism of another 
Frenchman, Sartre. Whatever one may think of either the pessimism or the 
dogmatism which reach extreme expression at times, one can be certain always 
of a profound facing of the facts of human existence. The author is a great 
poet and there are frequent flashes of insight such as come only to the poet at 
his greatest. However disconcerting he may become at times, he is also stirring 
to thought and inspiring. He has a way of disclosing the moral depravity of 
baseness with all the skill with which a surgeon lays bare the cancer which 
stifles a human life. He brings a special message to an age which has so largely 
come to overestimate violence and force. In the last analysis we must win by 
persuasion. 


When I make war in order to secure peace, I stablish war. Peace is 
not a state we finally achieve by dint of war. If, trusting to the peace 
that I have won in battle, I disarm, then all is lost. As for peace, I can- 
not ensue it unless I stablish it on sure foundations: to wit, that I 
receive and draw men towards me, so that each can find in my empire 
the fulfilment of his heart’s desires. (70-71) 


And this he has to say respecting the policeman’s hope to establish virtue: 


On a certain night I went forth to visit my prisons. And I perceived 
that (as was bound to be) my policemen had singled out and cast into 
durance those alone who had proved their permanence by never 
truckling and by refusing to forswear the truth that was in them. 

Whereas, left in freedom were precisely those who played false 
and forswore. And here I would have you recall my words: What- 
ever be the policeman’s concept of civilization, and whatever may be 
yours, if once the policeman has been given the power of judging men 
for himself, that man alone can hold his own against him, who is 
ignoble. For every truth, no matter what it be, if it is a man’s truth 
and not that of an obtuse logician, seems foolish, indeed criminal, in 
the policeman’s eyes. For he wants you to be cut to a single pattern, 
to be the man of a single book, a single rule of life. Thus the police- 
man’s way of building the ship is to begin by trying to suppress the 
sea. (238-9) 

True, much may be achieved by lies; yet when I lie I blunt my 
weapon in the using of it. And, though I may begin by besting my 
opponent, there comes a day when I must face him, weaponless. (93) 
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The multitude of quotable insights leads one to extend them unduly for a 
review as, for instance, on religion: 


. .. perfection is not a goal we reach; it is a bartering of one’s all in 
God. (69) 

I love that man whom his religion sets free and whose life is quick- 
ened by intimations of divinity within him: the kingdom of God, the 
empire, the domain, his home—so that day in, day out, he barters 
himself for something vaster than himself. (91) 

Not love alone but suffering, too, goes to the making of man’s 
plenitude. (118-119) 

. .. silence is God’s cloak spread out upon man’s restlessness. (128) 

Then it was I perceived that when a man truly comprehends the 
statue’s smile, the temple’s silence or the beauty of the landscape, it is 
God he is discovering. Since he then is going beyond and behind the 
thing itself, so as to reach the key; beyond the words, so as to hear 
the hymn, beyond the star-hung curtains of the night, so as to com- 
mune with eternity. For God is the supreme meaning behind men’s 
language, and your words take meaning only when they show you 
God. (177) 


We have already quoted enough to indicate the importance of Saint- 
Exupéry’s message to our age. Like a flashing meteor in the sky which sud- 
denly reveals objects hidden in darkness, so his words light up that world 
which he left as dramatically as he had lived in it, lost in the vastness of sky 


and sea. RFE. 


Tue pga or A THEATER, A Study of Ten Plays: The Art of Drama in Changing 
Perspective. By Francis Fergusson. Princeton University Press. Pp. 240. 
$3.75. 

The idea of a theater, as Mr. Fergusson sees it, is that the theater shall focus, “at 

the center of the life of the community, the complementary insights of the 

whole culture” (2) The conception is surely inclusive, so inclusive that only 
two dramatists, Sophocles and Shakespeare, have measured up to its demands 

—and neither of them equaled the Purgatorio of Dante in imitating “all the 

modes of human action in ordered and rhythmic relationship” (4) 

Oedipus Rex is analyzed as being not merely drama. It “is both myth and 
ritual. It assumes and employs these two ancient ways of understanding and 
representing human experience, which are prior to the arts and sciences and 
philosophies of modern times? (14) In the Greece of Sophocles the myth of 
the son who killed his father and married his mother was known to everyone 
witnessing the play. Likewise familiar was the ritual: 


the Festival of Dionysos, based ultimately upon the yearly vegetation 
ceremonies, included rites de passage, like that celebrating the as- 
sumption of adulthood—celebrations of the mystery of individual 
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growth and development. At the same time, it was a prayer for the 
welfare of the whole City; ...not only ... material prosperity, but 
also . . . the natural order of the family, the ancestors, the present 
members, and the generations still to come, and, by the same token, 
obedience to the Gods who were jealous . . . of this natural and 
divinely sanctioned order and proportion. (27) 


Though so much later in time, Hamlet too, with its roots in medievalism, 
takes “myth and ritual as still alive. Its imitation of human action ‘undercuts’ 
or precedes all theory” (98), though it makes unprecedented incursions into 
the complexities and distractions of a particular age. 

Thereafter the trend of the theater was toward yielding much in compass 
while striving for perfected presentation of that which it retained. Racine 
built upon the convention of reason, Wagner upon that of passion. The theater 
of modern realism, abandoning convention, relied upon “direct histrionic 
awareness” (147): Ibsen, using much of the technique of the well-made 
thriller, threw within the four walls of a home the spotlight of his quest for 
ultimate moral values, while Chekhov, with scarcely any plot in the ordinary 
sense, reflected through an ensemble the perception of suffering and change. 
Relying upon frank theatricality and always conscious of the gallery, Shaw 
made the drawing room a debating club and Pirandello, pretending that the 
parlor is a stage instead of the stage a parlor, revealed numerous levels of 
existence and verity. Three men, all poetic in spirit whatever they chose as to 
form, tried to regain for drama something of Sophoclean fulness: Cocteau by 
means of a lighted platform in the midst of his stage showed the Oedipean 
myth against a modern urban background; Obey recreated the story of Noah 
with an imaginative literalness which the poetic bent of his audience was 
depended upon to respond to; and T. S. Eliot, though drawing upon a ritual 
not universally known, sought to make theology a living force in the theater. 
Mr. Fergusson, while admiring the power and brilliance of recent drama, be- 
lieves that it has only “partial perspectives; only “centerless diversity’? Our 
culture itself lacks center, and “the very idea of a theater gets lost’’ (1-2) 


(27: 


Tue YANKEE Exopus—An Account oF MIGRATION FROM NEW ENGLAND. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950. pp. xii- 
398. $5.00. 

No one whose family came from New England, and who knows the content 
of this book, will be satisfied without possessing it. The chances are strong that 
any such will find in it the story of some ancestor who partook in that signifi- 
cant migration from New England that determined the political and social 
institutions, the educational outlooks, the provincialisms of habit, manners, 
and speech which characterize the Middle West and actually extend across the 
country to California. No doubt it extends farther, at least to Hawaii whose 
missionaries carried there something of New England education and outlook 
and popular songs were set to Yankee hymn tunes. 
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It is an amazing story and competently told with an extent of knowledge 
which is staggering. It would seem that the author must have visited the 
remotest villages and country districts to find in town and county records the 
affairs of the earliest settlers. 


These energetic Yankees were the kind of people who could form a 
Vegetarian Emigrating Society and head for Kansas; could conjure 
up Mormonism and Christian Science; and in their lighter moments 
invent the normal school, the dollar watch, the steam calliope, tin 
calf-weaners, patent water-witches, and slippery elm lozenges. 


For all New England descendants it should be something of the nature of 
family loyalty to own this book, and one who does will linger long over its 


Pade Ritter. 


Tue Romantic ImacinaTion. By C. M. Bowra. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1949. pp. 306. $4.50. 


The twelve chapters of this book are the Charles Eliot Norton lectures deliv- 
ered at Harvard in 1948-49. Professor Bowra says that his treatment of the 
subject is “popular” and he apologizes for speaking on one in which he is “in 
no sense an expert or even a scholar”’ (Preface) But he chose it because he felt 
that it had been treated unjustly in recent years. His reason for choosing this 
subject is valid and the apology is both called for and not. 

Professor Bowra believes that the distinguishing characteristic of the Eng- 
lish romantics, if one is to be isolated, is to be found “in the importance which 
they attached to the imagination and in the special view which they held of 
it’ (1) In opposition to views derived from Locke, all the major English ro- 
mantic poets except Byron—Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats 
—make mind the central and determining factor and imagination the most 
vital activity of the mind. They connect imagination intimately with special 
perception, insight, or intuition and make it their task “to find through the 
imagination some transcendental order which explains the world of appear- 
ances and accounts not merely for the existence of visible things but for the 
effect which they have on us...” (22) The romantic movement in England 
was “a prodigious attempt to discover the world of spirit through the unaided 
efforts of the solitary soul” (23) The effort was no orgy of emotional self- 
indulgence, as it has been described; in the five major poets imagination was 
an instrument for the discovery of truth, accountable to the world of facts 
and everyday experience—as Wordsworth says: 


Subservient strictly to external things 
With which it communed. 
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Professor Bowra is right, I believe, in making their theory and use of im- 
agination the distinguishing feature of English romanticism and in insisting on 
the high seriousness of the major poets. But the generalizations I have summa- 
rized are at a high level and not applicable equally to all five poets. They apply 
best to Blake, next to Wordsworth and Shelley, but the evidence the author 
offers does not establish them for Coleridge or Keats. It is important to stress 
the transcendental aspect of romanticism, but it is important also not to over- 
stress it. Imagination is not only the avenue to the unseen; it is the faculty by 
which the poet modifies the imagery of his sensory experience of the world of 
eye and ear (in Wordsworth’s preface to the edition of 1815) and it is the 
reconciler of opposites (in Coleridge’s definition of poetry in Biographia 
Literaria). Moreover, imagination is not the only way to the unseen world; it 
was not for Coleridge or Shelley or Keats, or for Wordsworth after the failure 
of his religion of nature. 

The application of the generalizations about imagination to key poems of 
the major poets results in five chapters of uneven value. The most original are 
those on Blake’s Songs of Innocence and Experience and Keats’s Ode on a 
Grecian Urn. That on The Ancient Mariner avoids the usual pitfalls of that 
poem, but that on Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality collapses 
into all of the pitfalls surrounding that difficult poem. The phrase “visionary 
gleam” leads Mr. Bowra, by way of his thesis of imagination as vision, to talk 
about Wordsworth’s boyhood “visions” and to interpret the loss the poet 
laments as loss of his imaginative power and the recompense as comfort in the 
moral force of nature, a comfort he was soon to lose. Both Wordsworth’s prose 
explanation, which Mr. Bowra quotes, and the whole of The Prelude refute 
this. For Wordsworth imagination was an attainment of the mature man, not 
a gift, or inheritance, of the child, and the doctrine of nature as a moral force 
came in 1797-98. 

In five more chapters—on Byron, Poe, Swinburne, and Dante Gabriel and 
Christina Rossetti—Mr. Bowra considers what he calls “variations and divaga- 
tions and secessions”’ I have no space to comment on these, nor on the last chap- 
ter, perhaps the best, in which he analyzes the romantic achievement —the 
dangers of so intense and exacting an effort and the limitations that were 
among the sources of its strength. A short passage will serve as a kind of 
summary: 


If a society has ever existed which is completely content with what it 
has and asks for nothing else, it would not need such comfort as the 
romantics have to offer. But to all who are dissatisfied with a current 
order or a conventional scheme of things, this spirit brings not an an- 
odyne but an inspiration. From discontent it moves to a vision of a 
sublime state in which the temporal, without losing its individuality, 
is related to the timeless, and the many defects of the given world are 
seen to be irrelevant and insignificant in comparison with the mys- 


teries which enclose it. (292) Francis CHRISTENSEN 
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Tue Literary APPRENTICESHIP OF Mark Twatn. By Edgar Marquess Branch. 

University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1950. pp. xiv-325. $4.00. 
During the last twenty years a large number of Mark Twain’s early newspaper 
writings have been identified and published, together with much lore about the 
journals in which they appeared and the minutiae of Twain’s early life. It is not 
surprising that Mr. Branch has attempted to bring this material together, for he 
himself published (in 1942) Twain’s letters to the Muscatine, Iowa, Journal, 
and later (in 1946) contributed to American Literature the most complete 
bibliography of Twain’s writings down to 1867, when he sailed for the Medi- 
terranean on the Quaker City. 

Twain’s contributions to Hannibal newspapers number about forty, all 
written between the age of twelve and sixteen. They have, says Mr. Branch, 
“the air of being produced by one who used humor naturally and not as a pro- 
tective mask, an escape, or compromise.’ This of course is a reply to Van Wyck 
Brooks’s theory of a basic frustration in Twain’s career; but Mr. Branch does 
not explain what is “unnatural” in escape or compromise. During the river 
years (1853-1861) Twain published some nineteen pieces, assuming that the 
Quintus Curtius Snodgrass letters, early wartime satires in the New Orleans 
Crescent, are his. Other pieces were travel sketches and a burlesque of Isaiah 
Sellers. In this latter sketch particularly Mr. Branch detects “the true delight 
in expression. .. . An authentic note had been sounded’ In Nevada Twain in- 
dulged his taste for burlesque, but also began to develop satirical gifts in writ- 
ing on such subjects as “gunmen, the abuses of juries, legislatures, monopolies, 
and irresponsible corporations:’ Sketches of the California period show im- 
proved skill in handling dialogue, as in the familiar Jumping Frog story, and in 
critical skill, as in the series of attacks on the San Francisco police. The brief 
trip to Hawaii is notable for the skilful reporting of the survivors of the burned 
ship Hornet, and for Twain’s somewhat inconsistent but vigorous criticism of 
the missionaries and the natives. In short, Mr. Branch presents a comprehensive 
and interesting review of Twain’s apprenticeship, although there is some tend- 
ency to overpraise.“ He never ceased to grow,’ says Mr. Branch. Many have 
wondered if, in some respects, Twain ever grew at all. 

The last chapter, entitled “To the Quaker City?’ starts out to complete the 
review by telling of Twain’s early lectures, and of his letters to the Alta Cali- 
fornia on his way east. Then, with almost no warning, we come upon fifteen 
pages of really perceptive criticism of Huckleberry Finn. “Huck, the know- 
ing one, is...a pragmatist. He readily assimilates experience and is constantly 
testing theory: Miss Watson’s ideas on prayer, Iom’s formula for evoking 
genies. He is quick to observe form in order to insure the substance of his de- 
sire.” The character of Huck is, says Mr. Branch, the theme of the novel; it is 
sometimes lost sight of, as in the concluding episode of Jim’s “escape}’ but the 
theme does create the distinctive style of the book. Later on Mr. Branch com- 
ments: “Huckleberry Finn commemorates the youth of mankind. For the es- 
sence of Huck is unspoiled impulse that outstrips conceptual knowledge to 
bring about the Widow’s providence here on earth?’ These things have, in some 
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degree, been said before, but Mr. Branch says them with greater sharpness than 
is common. It is a pity that this section of the book is hidden under a mislead- 
ing title. And though it is true that Huckleberry Finn is a result of Twain’s ap- 
prenticeship, the analysis of the masterpiece is not sufficiently linked to what 
has gone before. 

Also included in the volume are twenty illustrative selections from Twain’s 
apprentice writing. Aside from the Jumping Frog story, and the account of the 
H ornet disaster— both already well known—it is doubtful whether these selec- 
tions will very powerfully support Mr. Branch’s claim for the “Gmportance” 
of Twain’s early writing, except to the specialist—who will, of course, be dis- 
satisfied with any selection. These pages devoted to selections could have been 
better used in reprinting Mr. Branch’s bibliography of Twain’s early writing 
(published in 1946), revised and brought up to date. Mr. Branch’s notes are 
full and informative, but for a volume of this kind they do not take the place 
of a bibliography. 

B. R. McE perry, Jr. 


FAITH AND FAITHS 


How Come Ovr Faitn. By W. A. L. Elmslie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1949. pp. xli-417. $3.75. 

This is a book to cheer about. Written by the Principal and Professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament Literature and Theology of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, it is a notable contribution to the interpretation of Hebrew reli- 
gion and to the bearing of prophetic insights upon universal human problems. 
In scholarly, lucid fashion the author traces the history of Hebrew religion 
from the time of the nomadic wanderings through that of II Isaiah, giving care- 
ful attention to two objectives: (a) the development of an awareness of the 
ancient setting and the problems and insights achieved therein; (b) the indica- 
tion of the relevance of these insights to contemporary problems in our culture 
and world situation. 

The author states his credo on page 364 as follows: “We ought to take our 
stand splendidly and positively on the reading of Life which comes to us 
through the Prophets and the Christ... . The claim is that . . . the Prophetic 
Faith is . . . wise because in its essentials it is true’ In spite of repeated frank 
avowal of this point of view, the book manages mainly to avoid apologeticism, 
making its appeal almost solely on the inherent truth of prophetic insights, veri- 
fiable then and now in human experience. In this respect the book is well nigh 
unique, there being so very few books written from a “point of view” which 
achieve so splendidly objective presentation of the Hebrew-Christian message. 
In company with a few books, such as W. C. Graham’s The Prophets and Is- 
rael’s Culture, E. A. Leslie’s Old Testament Religion, 1. G. Matthews’ The Re- 
ligious Pilgrimage of Israel, and R. B. Y. Scott’s The Relevance of the Prophets, 
this book brings the living meaning of the religion of the Bible to our genera- 
tion. In no sense a “popular” treatment of our heritage, the book holds in nice 
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balance scholarly mastery of the facts, depth of meditative, philosophical in- 
sight, intelligible language, and interesting style. Throughout, it impresses one 
with its careful meditative sanity and balance. Elmslie shows that he is widely 
read, that he understands modern psychology and sociology, and that he has 
an essential working knowledge of the chief theological and philosophical is- 
sues in religion, although at points his treatment of them seems oversimplified. 

In spite of great enthusiasm for the book in its total impact, numerous sug- 
gestions come to mind that might strengthen materially the functional useful- 
ness of the book. 

(1) Omitting treatment of such books as Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel, Haggai-Zechariah, and Malachi, and interpreting Hebrew religion 
without them gives, perhaps, too idealistic an impression of the total quality 
of prophetic religion. 

(2) Mere passing reference to “Oracles Against Other Nations” (most of 
them vindictive in character) as probably not belonging to the major prophetic 
corpus to which they are attached by-passes the major problem of national and 
racial antipathy which they so thoroughly express as representing prophetic 
religion. Likewise, it seems to this reviewer that the handling of the relation of 
patriotism to religion throughout is weak and inadequate. 

(3) It is regrettable that at many points at which scholarly debate is keen, 
on such issues as authorship, date, and/or interpretation, Elmslie finds the limi- 
tations of space prevent presentation of reasons for his decisions. An example is 
the dating of Nehemiah in the fourth century rather than in the fifth. (340) 

(4) As is usual with British authors, there is an almost complete lack of ref- 
erence to American scholarship. (C. C. Torrey is a notable exception.) At 
many points such references would have illuminated or corroborated his own 
findings. In a book so generally well informed, too, it is a little surprising to 
find an almost total dependence on British writers in the field (and many of 
them of more than twenty years ago!). 

(5) For one, this reviewer is tired of the cliché remark which attributes the 
greatness of Hebrew insights to “the genius of the Hebrews for religion and 
morals? (6) Such an attribution on the part of Elmslie is out of character with 
his major findings and unworthy of his real conviction that the prophets were 
the exceptional men of their age who arrived at their insights through medita- 
tion on the nature of the world and of human experience with it. 

(6) One must admire one who does so excellent a job in relating Biblical 
messages to modern times as Elmslie. One who tries to interpret the contempo- 
rary scene in terms of analysis and criticism inevitably invites question of his 
judgment at points. Yet, at the risk of seeming unappreciative, the writer dares 
to wonder how much actual parallelism there is between the roles of Isaiah and 
of Winston Churchill. (228) However, one notes with approval that Russia 
(as any other people) is considered redeemable if the leaders “advance from 
their present materialistic philosophy to a deeply religious view of Ultimate 
Reality” (393) In spite of the fact that Elmslie is definitely critical of Western 
culture as a whole, he finds it easier to criticize America and France than Brit- 
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ain and her policies. (392, n. 3; 298, n. 2; 336) In numerous places there appears 
to be a bias against German scholarship. 

(7) One notes also with regret an undiscriminating use of the term Christ 
in place of the historically correct term Jesws. In this reviewer’s judgment, 
there is perhaps no point at which informed persons more subtly misrepresent 
the vitality of Jesus’ message and significance than by subsuming “all good” 
under the term “Christ?” thus contributing neither to historical accuracy nor to 
humility on the part of Christians, militating thereby ever so effectively against 
the world-mindedness they suppose themselves to espouse. 

(8) In addition, one finds it impossible not to raise certain fundamental, as 
well as certain minor questions, as follows: Has the eschatological-apocalyptic 
problem in prophetic thought been adequately treated? (287, etc.) Is the evi- 
dence for the deletion of Cyrus’ name from Isaiah 45:1 as genuinely conclusive 
as Torrey and Elmslie think? Is it true that for the prophets generally, Jehovah 
[sic!] was “not a national deity, but the only God there is”? (369) Was that 
view really achieved prior to II Isaiah? Is Isaiah 53 not possibly the greatest 
contribution yet made to the problem of the suffering of the righteous, and 
does it not deserve more thorough analysis and explication than it here receives? 

One must call attention to an obvious error in printing and proofreading on 
page 328 where the events relating to the siege of Jerusalem are listed as hap- 
pening in 598, 597, 596 which should read rather 588, 587, 586. B.c. Otherwise, 
the book is beautifully free of printing errors. 

In conclusion, one cannot refrain from rejoicing that Elmslie has seen that 
the essential insight of Amos is that God is a deity of mercy, mot of justice in 
the modern sense, and that there is no antithesis between his understanding and 
that of Hosea. It is likewise refreshing to find that he sees “righteousness” for 
the Hebrew meant “orderliness and right functioning; a much wider conno- 
tation than the English equation of the term with morality. The above are note- 
worthy contributions, and to this reviewer, new ones 77 print. Throughout also 
Elmslie rightly sees the importance of attitude with the prophets, and he no- 
where shows his own prophetic capacity better than in the observation (393) 
that “today there are almost boundless possibilities for good just out of reach, 
and out of reach, not because of human incapacity ... but for lack of right dis- 
position towards one another?’ 

The reviewer would recommend this book widely to professional and lay 
folk alike. 

W. W. FISHER 


Tue SyMBor oF THE Fairu: THE ApostLes’ Creep. By George Hedley. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. pp. xii-175. $2.50. 

Students at Mills College evidently have this in common with students any- 

where: they ask questions—even of the chaplain, when he is a friendly, human 

sort of person who gives reasonable, undogmatic answers. The answers in this 

instance have evolved into another book by George Hedley who, by virtue of 

training, scholarship, and experience in both fields, succeeds in the amazing 
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feat of being both Chaplain and Professor of Economics and Sociology. 

This time his book is the amplified rewriting of a series of sermons designed 
“to interpret the Apostles’ Creed in terms both of its history and of modern 
ways of thinking” and to “be of service alike to those who have accepted the 
Creed without much pondering of its content, and to those who have rejected 
its content because they think it incompatible with current thought and knowl- 
edge” The chapter-by-chapter discussion of the Creed’s successive clauses re- 
tains the distinct flavor of sermonic origin. But this, rather than being a fault, is 
a virtue. For Dr. Hedley has written here—as in other books—with sound, wide 
understanding expressed in a lucid and lively literary style. The reader is in- 
clined to the wish that he might have heard the sermons themselves in services 
of worship and in the setting wherein parishioners stand regularly to recite to- 
gether the words of the Creed. 

George Hedley is no advocate of the literal acceptance of the Creed. In- 
deed, in his opening paragraphs he deftly establishes rapport with the skeptical 
reader by narrating an early experience of his own. The Creed he found was 
losing significance for him, phrase by phrase, in step with what he then con- 
sidered to be his progressing intellectual liberation. Finally it was whittled 
down to “I believe in..... the holy Catholic Church” with a degree of uncer- 
tainty regarding the adjectives reducing his enunciation of them to whispering 
and only full-voiced pronouncement of the noun “Church” Those congealed 
in the convention of literal acceptance of the whole Creed may be, by this and 
by certain later frank disavowals, not a little nettled. Many, however, will find 
very illuminating and helpful the explanation of how the Creed served for early 
Christians as a staccato but less than precise listing of their answers to religion’s 
big questions. It was not then or ever a strict test of conformity; nor was there 
ever a time when a team of heresies could not be driven through it. Hence the 
Nicene Creed. 

But the best and most valuable thing about Dr. Hedley’s book is neither in 
the disavowals nor in the historical interpretation, but in the unvarying and 
strong emphasis on the Creed as the historic and continuing vehicle for express- 
ing the deep and important spiritual concepts of Christian belief. If iconoclasts 
either mildly or violently impatient with devotion to continuities of tradition 
and more interested in theological “New Deals” charge that Dr. Hedley’s in- 
terpretation of the Creed in terms of “modern ways of thinking” is semantic 
jugglery, they may have a point—valid for them. 

C. A. NEYMAN 


Tue Cope or Maimonines. Book XIII. The Book of Civil Laws, Pp. XV-345; 
Book XIV. The Book of Judges, pp. xxv-335. Yale Judaica Series, Vols. II and 
III. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1949. $5.00 each. 

These two volumes in a projected complete translation of the Code of Mai- 

monides running to fourteen volumes and a fifteenth of critical appraisal of the 

entire Code has again put the scholarly world, as well as the general public, in 
further debt to the Yale University Press. Now for the first time will be avail- 
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able in translation the work of this great Jewish philosopher and legalist of the 
twelfth century a.p. The vast number of subjects treated and the scope of hu- 
man knowledge covered, plus the linguistic and philological demands upon the 
translators, mean that the undertaking is of first magnitude. Because of the dif- 
ficulties involved, the individual volumes will be brought out in the order of 
their completion, and there is no commitment on the part of the publishers as 
to a date for final publication although it is hoped to bring out the volumes “at 
more or less regular intervals?’ 

Such a volume as Book XIII will be of much interest to modern jurists as 
well as to students of the legal institutions of Judaism and those who would un- 
derstand the background out of which the New Testament came. 

Due to the multiplicity of subjects handled, it is impossible to write an ade- 
quate review of the book. The Book of Civil Laws is made up of five treatises, 
as follows: I. Hiring. II. Borrowing and Depositing. III. Creditor and Debtor. 
IV. Pleading. V. Inheritance. Under each of these heads occur from eight to 
twenty-seven topics of related import. The translation is preceded by a seven- 
page introduction and explanation and is followed by notes on individual 
points in each chapter, a list of abbreviations, a glossary of technical terms, and 
a topical index. 

Ease of understanding of the translation for the average reader is somewhat 
hampered by the employment of legal and technical terms, both in English and 
Hebrew, which often are nowhere explained. For instance, various types of 
oaths are required under differing circumstances, yet the niceties of distinction 
escape the general reader, since it is not clear as to the differentiation intended 
in informal, light, rabbinical, strict oaths. The Geonim are referred to fre- 
quently, yet the reviewer found no note or explanation that they were a group 
of Jewish sages living in Mesopotamia approximately A.D. 600-1038. Anathema 
is said to be invoked as a punishment in a number of cases, yet there is no ex- 
planation as to the exact nature or effectiveness of such a pronouncement. 
There are a number of instances of the use of the ambiguous term heathen, 
notably in Treatise III, Chapter 5, dealing with usury. In at least one instance 
the word heathen parallels but seems to be different from alien (93). It would 
seem that zon-Jew would have been a happier designation, since that seems to 
be the signification intended. 

Among the values of making this most authoritative and complete restate- 
ment of Jewish law after the close of the Talmud available to the common 
reader, one may mention at least these: 

(1) Awareness of the debt which our civilization owes in legal matters and 
procedures to Hebrew law. While Jewish law regarded the Torah as having 
divine sanction and thus primary authority, it is evident that there were various 
other matters of great weight in decisions arrived at, among them being oral 
tradition, the sayings or enactments of the sages, the opinions of the Geonim, 
“it is the rule?’ custom, tradition, and reason. Occasionally Maimonides differed 
with his teachers, although he often cited them as his authority. In one such 
section he asserts that his point “is a fundamental principle in the Law; it is 
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grounded in reason and should be relied upon in rendering judgment; it is clear 
to those who have found knowledge, and it is fitting that the judge always keep 
it in mind so that he may not err?’ (225) In another connection, he asserts that 
“this rule [that of requiring an oath on the claim of a minor] is designed to 
prevent men from taking away property belonging to others while the owners 
are minors.’. .. To this rule my own opinion inclines, and I hold it to be con- 
ducive to the promotion of the general welfare? (211) Again he states: that 
“every court is father of orphans’ (291) So with him basically humanitarian- 
ism motivates the interpretation of the law. 

(2) One cannot but be impressed with the use of precedent cases and deci- 
sions of the fathers as the basis for legal decision, and with the multiplicity of 
cases and the immense detail into which the Code of Maimonides goes in the 
attempt to make clear proper legal procedure. Nor can he evade the conclu- 
sion that Jewish society of Maimonides’ time and earlier was as full of dispute 
and litigation as our own, and that many of the legal decisions were not based 
upon any extremely high code of ethics. 

(3) Two forms of appreciation of the Bible not previously readily available 
to the ordinary reader are a by-product of this publication of Maimonides in 
translation: (a) An understanding of the process of addition, expansion, and 
interpretation evident to the scholar in the Torah can now easily be understood 
by anyone who takes the trouble to compare the Biblical laws with their citation 
and interpretation here. (b) The care evident in Maimonides’ work to consult 
the most ancient manuscripts available on moot points (133-134), his frankness 
in indicating the presence of scribal error (as on 133-134), and the application 
of his own judgment in interpretation (see 134-135, 199, 201, 202, etc.) indicate 
the quality of scholarly procedure desirable in Biblical interpretation. 

Printer’s errors are almost nonexistent, but a curious error has occurred 
on p. xix of the introduction, where reference is made to Treatise III, xx, 3 
as illustrating a point, whereas the reference in question actually occurs in 
Treatise III, xv, 2. 

Book XIV, The Book of Judges, is made up of five treatises: I. Laws con- 
cerning the Sanhedrin and the Penalties within their Jurisdiction. II. Laws 
concerning Evidence. III. Laws concerning Rebels. IV. Laws concerning 
Mourning. V. Laws concerning Kings and Wars. Under each treatise there are 
chapters dealing with specific problems, varying in number from seven to 
twenty-six. To these is prefixed a short introduction of fourteen pages, and ap- 
pended sections dealing with notes, list of abbreviations, glossary, and index. 

It is impossible to estimate the research value that the availability of the 
work of Maimonides in translation may have in the prosecution of both Old 
and New Testament studies. The light that may be shed for exegesis appears to 
be very considerable, and serves to impress this reviewer with the great lack 
among most Christian commentators of much illuminating material which 
might have been culled from Jewish exegetes, had it not been for the prodi- 
gious amount of material relatively inaccessible to the majority because of the 
linguistic factor. It is likewise clear from Maimonides’ work that Christian 
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exegetes have only too often followed the same strained interpretive proce- 
dures sometimes indulged by the rabbis. A case in point: Jeremiah 22:10, a 
clear case of personal diatribe against Jehoiakim, is cited as a basis for the gen- 
eral exhortation, “One should not indulge in excessive grief over one’s dead” 
One can agree with the exhortation, but the rule is not strengthened by such 
obvious misapplication of Scripture. Likewise, Proverbs 7:26, a reference ac- 
tually to a harlot, is made to “refer to a disciple who is not qualified and never- 
theless renders decisions’ (62) Such cases occur altogether too frequently, 
although the number of apt usages predominates over inept ones. 

From Book XIV one can gain a clear idea of the functioning of the Jewish 
legal system, with its Great Sanhedrin, Small Sanhedrin, Court of Three and 
its consideration of the functioning of the king and judge in connection with 
administration of legal justice. The powers, duties, and relationships of each 
are made quite clear. 

A very real appreciation both for the Jewish legal system generally and for 
the prodigious amount of knowledge and wisdom required of a judge will 
come to anyone making a thoroughgoing study of this code. It is provided that 
no community, no matter what its size, can set up even a Little Sanhedrin of 
twenty-three members, unless it has at least two great scholars—“one compe- 
tent to teach the whole Torah and to decide questions within its entire domain, 
and the other who understands it and is able to discuss learnedly all legal ques- 
tions.’ (6) Every judge is to “possess the following seven qualifications: wis- 
dom, humility, fear of God, disdain of gain, love of truth, love of his fellow- 
men, and a good reputation” (8) “Although there can be no court of less than 
three?’ (9) “the larger the number [participating in a deliberation] the better’ 
(10) “The Divine Presence dwells in the midst of any competent Jewish tri- 
bunal. Therefore it behooves the judges to sit in court... in a state of fear and 
reverence and in a serious frame of mind” (11) “No one is qualified to act as a 
judge .. . unless he has been ordained by one who has himself been ordained” 
(13) “A judge who does not render an absolutely true judgment causes the 
Divine Presence to depart from Israel” whereas “a judge who, even for a single 
hour, renders absolutely true judgments, is as though he had [helped to] set 
the world in order and cause the Divine Presence to dwell in Israel” (70) 
... Whatever expedient he sees fit to resort to, all his deeds should be done for 
the sake of Heaven. . . . His sole concern should be to enhance the glory of 
Cod we (75) 

In contrast with this eminent concern with the ethical status of the admin- 
istrators of justice, one is somewhat amazed at the number and character of 
offenses punishable by death and the apparent rigorous enforcement of such 
provisions. For even a wise man who is at home in traditional lore, functions as 
a judge, imparts instruction in the Torah as do all the wise men of Israel, but is 
in disagreement with the Supreme Court with regard to a question of law, re- 
fuses to change his view, persists in differing with them, gives a practical rul- 
ing which runs counter to that given by them, is subject to obligatory capital 
punishment, “in order that strife may not increase in Israel” (144) ‘This is as- 
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serted to be according to the Torah. Thus did the Sanhedrin attempt to protect 
its dignity and order in society. Yet it is difficult to reconcile this with the state- 
ment, “If the court has issued a decree in the belief that the majority of the 
community could endure it, and after the enactment thereof the people made 
light of it and it was not accepted by the majority, the decree is void and the 
court is denied the right to coerce the people to abide by it” (142) Thus in 
spite of the presumption that Scripture, and especially Torah, is the basis upon 
which decisions are made, it is often apparent that interpretation, even that of 
Maimonides himself, actually is based upon reason and the experience of the 
community. 

In the discussion of Laws concerning Kings and Wars, distinction is made 
between optional war and religious war. Service in the latter (against the seven 
nations, against Amalek, and against any enemy attacking Israel) is obligatory 
upon all without exception. (225) Optional war is that enjoined by the king, 
not approved in the Scripture specifically and not against a nation attacking the 
security of the Hebrew nation and religion. Under certain conditions men are 
exempt from military service in these wars. 

Maimonides, in his discussion of the duties and functions of kings, inter- 
prets I Samuel 8:11-17, the scriptural basis for his remarks, as indicating the 
king’s rightful prerogatives, whereas an ordinary reading of the text suggests 
that the passage is critical of regal authority. But for Maimonides apparently 
the kingship was an approved institution, and the rulership of “King Messiah” 
a consummation devoutly to be desired. Treatise V, Chapter XI, which deals 
most specifically with the characterization of the Messiah, suggests even to the 
casual reader the probability of textual manipulation, confirmed by Hershman 
who finds variations in the text of the extant manuscripts and early editions. 
(Introduction, p. xxi-xxili) He hopes to deal with this section in a separate ar- 
ticle. In one version references to Jesus of Nazareth and Mohammed are of 
such character as to suggest polemic against Christianity and Islam as currently 
practiced. The rise of both is interpreted to be God’s way of disseminating 
knowledge of the Torah so that when the true King Messiah appears all will be 
led to accept the Jewish interpretation of life. In the unquestionably more 
authentic portion it is said: 

King Messiah will arise and restore the kingdom of David to its for- 
mer state and original sovereignty. (238) ...If there arise a King from 
the house of David who meditates on the Torah, occupies himself with 
the commandments... observes the precepts prescribed in the Writ- 
ten and Oral Law, prevails upon Israel to walk in the way of the Torah 
and to repair its breaches, and fights the battles of the Lord, it may be 
assumed that he is the Messiah. If he does these things and succeeds, 
rebuilds the sanctuary on its site, and gathers the dispersed of Israel, 
he is beyond all doubt the Messiah. (240) 


If he fails, he cannot possibly be. That in the twelfth century A.D. these ideas 


were still approved by the leading Jewish philosopher and legalist serves to il- 
lustrate a basic point of division between Christians and Jews. 
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A notable paragraph dealing with the days of the Messiah asserts that the 
sages and prophets did not long for his coming that “Israel might exercise 
dominion over the world, or rule over the heathens, or be exalted by the na- 
tions, or that it might eat and drink and rejoice. Their aspiration was that Israel 
be free to devote itself to the Law and its wisdom, with no one to oppress or dis- 
turb it, and thus be worthy of life in the world to come”’ It goes on to say: “In 
that era... will be neither famine nor war, neither jealousy nor strife. Blessings 
will be abundant, comforts within the reach of all. The one preoccupation of 
the whole world will be to know the Lord” Surely a dream the realization of 
which is the wish of the vast majority of all humankind in this and any age! 

Our knowledge of the growth and significance of Jewish law and the gen- 
eral interpretation of Judaism will be greatly increased when this translation of 
the Code of Maimonides is complete. Both scholars and the general public de- 
sirous of understanding the Bible and Judaism will await with keen interest the 
appearance of subsequent volumes. W.W.FE. 


Tue Lire anp TIME oF Jenupan Hatevi. By Rudolph Kayser. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1949. pp. 176. $3.75. 

When the Moslems invaded Spain, the faith of the East came into contact with 
the philosophical and religious forms of the West. The Jews of Spain carried 
both poles within themselves; they “lived in the West but spiritually they had 
remained Orientals:’ This new situation in Spain was simply the historical re- 
flection of the inner tension which, according to Dr. Kayser, had ever been the 
lot of the Jew. This inner tension, now an outer fact, was “the key to the secret 
of the golden age of Jewish culture in Islamic Spain” Jehudah Halevi of Castile 
was the greatest poet and thinker of them all. He was born in Toledo in 1085, 
with a singular genius for poetry. The song which he sang was the tragic baliad 
of medieval Jewry. He expressed the longing of his people: “The Soul wants 
to return to the house of its Father?” His poems were in Hebrew; his philosohpic 
work was in Arabic. Caught between the Cross and the Crescent, he sought to 
remain true to himself and to his people. 

Dr. Kayser has written a very interesting account of Judaism in southern 
Europe. In eleven chapters he has succeeded in sketching very ably what hap- 
pened in one period of history when two differing cultures came into vital con- 
tact. The stage was set for the emergence of new syntheses when imaginative 
minds appeared to respond to the challenge. Jehudah Halevi gave expression 
to one aspect of that synthesis. 

In the process of manufacturing the book, pages 9 to 12 have been placed 
in improper sequence. FLoyp H. Ross 


Earty AMERICAN MetuopisM, 1769-1844, Vol. 1: Missionary Motivation and 
Expansion. By Wade Crawford Barclay. Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension of the Methodist Church, New York, 1949. pp. xli-449. $3.50. 

Dr. Barclay, a veteran editor and author, presents the first of a series of six vol- 

umes which may become the definitive history of the American Methodist 
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movement. This volume and a second one entitled To Reform the N. ation cover 
two aspects of the first three-quarters of acentury of Wesleyan organization in 
America, down to the split between southern and northern churches in 1844. 
One might wish to read the two volumes together, for the second seems likely 
to supply background, biography, and interpretation which can illuminate the 
encyclopedic concentrated material which comprises the present study. 

Following, perhaps unconsciously, the methodology of K. S. Latourette, 
but moving within the field handled by W. W. Sweet, the author supplies a 
discriminating analysis of the Wesleyan heritage from England and its projec- 
tion into America, and advances rapidly into the circuit rider stage, using a de- 
tailed treatment filled with dates and with names of persons, places, confer- 
ences, movements, and institutions. The missionaries are usually the circuit 
riders, while the missions are largely of the home or frontier variety, concern- 
ing Indians, migrants, and settlers in the developing territory of the United 
States, and sometimes foreign-language groups on the North American conti- 
nent or its adjacent islands. Barclay notes that American Methodism like its 
English antecedent grew out of Anglicanism. It was therefore strong in Vir- 
ginia and the Old South; its extension into the Ohio valley accordingly mani- 
fested southern elements. Although the bishops, few in number, were usually 
from democratic backgrounds and were chosen by the democratic process, 
they were often inclined to take their position very seriously and to centralize 
power in themselves. This situation accentuated the raising of issues like the 
right of the minister to be consulted on his appointment, the possible election 
rather than appointment of presiding elders, and lay representation in confer- 
ences. Such problems precipitated the secession of the Methodist Protestant 
Church by 1830. 

Such foreign missions as were contemplated were at first in the blueprint 
stage. Thomas Coke antedated William Carey in appealing for “Missions among 
the Heathen,’ but specific measures for implementing such were not instituted 
until more than one-quarter of a century later. The Missionary Society estab- 
lished in 1819 was a less grandiose affair than is commonly supposed. Its early 
foreign missionaries were few, went usually to Africa, Canada, Latin America, 
commonly remained only for a short time, and often aroused so little response 
that the stations they fitfully served were soon abandoned. Significant Meth- 
odist work in Asia came only after 1844, when many other major denomina- 
tions already had laid permanent foundations. 

The author has produced a masterpiece of research and accuracy, drawing 
upon an overwhelming number of books and manuscript sources. In addition 
to numerous footnotes at the bottom of the pages, he offers 1,496 more bibli- 
ographical notes and citations in 47 appended pages. 

The book causes one to contemplate the relation between education and the 
ministry. It delights in the conventional assertion that the circuit riders and 
many other missionaries had little formal education. Doubtless that was one 
reason why so many could not stay long in one place. Might not the church and 
the frontier have gained if the clergy had enjoyed better education? Yet col- 
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leges were founded, and ultimately education advanced. Dr. Barclay is at his 
best in presenting the career of Thomas Coke, who earned a university doc- 
torate before coming to America and possessed a global outlook. The author 
values other real scholars like Nathan Bangs, Daniel P. Kidder, and John Demp- 
ster. The latter served with distinction as a missionary to Buenos Aires after 
1836, earnestly advocating theological education for ministers. He founded the 
parent schools which became the Boston University School of Theology and 
Garrett Biblical Institute. At his death in 1863 he “was planning the establish- 
ment of a school for ministers in California” Had he lived, the School of Re- 
ligion of the University of Southern California might have possessed additional 
years and strength. A wide audience will await with keen anticipation Dr. 
Barclay’s ensuing volumes. 
Ear CrANsTon 


Tue Ipea or Usury. By Benjamin N. Nelson. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1949. pp. xxi-258. $3.00. 


Within the limits of its theme this is a remarkably scholarly and fruitful con- 
tribution to the history of social thought. While the generic nature of the title 
might suggest otherwise, this is not a systematic analysis of the ethics of usury, 
nor a treatment of the troublesome problem of the definition of usury, nor a 
complete history of the idea or practice of usury. The book deals rather with 
the variations in the interpretation of the Deuteronomic commandment on 
usury (23:19-20) from medieval Catholicism through the Protestant Reforma- 
tion to certain miscellaneous thinkers down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This is accomplished, in considerable detail and with a wealth of il- 
luminating footnotes, in the remarkably short space of one hundred forty-one 
pages. The rest of the book is devoted to an appendix tracing the parallel de- 
velopment of the ideals of friendship and brotherhood, and to a fifty-four-page 
bibliography which in itself is a genuine contribution to scholarship. 

Briefly put, the thesis of the book is that the double-edged formulation of 
Deuteronomy, forbidding the taking of usury from the “brother” but permit- 
ting its exaction from the “stranger,” was successively wielded in various direc- 
tions. The moralists of the Middle Ages, aspiring to universalism, rejected dis- 
crimination against the alien and used the text to support a general prohibition 
of usury. They thus joined the “other” to the “brother” The left wing of the 
Reformation made a somewhat similar adjustment, declaring both the Deuter- 
onomic prohibition of usury and in some cases the love-communism of the 
Jerusalem apostles to be universally applicable. Rather than face such possibili- 
ties of social revolution, the conservative reformers (Luther, Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, Bucer) after some hesitation took the position that the ethic of broth- 
erhood could not be the basis of civil society. This prepared the way for an 
authorization of interest and for the absorption of the “brother” into the 
“other” which came to full expression in Calvin. This solution to the problem 
came to be adopted also by Jewish and Roman Catholic leadership, in spite of 
“a kind of spectral existence” of the old text almost to our own day. 
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This entire inquiry is related to the problem of the relationship between the 
Protestant ethic and the emergence of capitalism. Some of the later writings of 
Max Weber were apparently among the stimuli for this investigation. Nelson 
concludes that the development of thought on the subject of usury provided 
conditions conducive to the growth of capitalism in two respects. Easing the 
restrictions on interest facilitated the accumulation of capital and the growth 
of the capitalist spirit. Secondly, the acceptance of a “Universal Otherhood” 
provided a basis for the uniform rules of the game which was necessary if prop- 
erty rights and contractual obligations were to be respected among all groups. 
As the author puts it, “In modern capitalism, all are ‘brothers’ in being equally 
‘others?” (xvi) While the points which Nelson emphasizes undoubtedly were 
factors in the relationship between Protestantism and capitalism, one may yet 
regard this book as a footnote to Weber’s monumental work. It seems to the 
present reviewer that the most fruitful clue to this problem is still to be found 
in Weber’s treatment of the concept of “calling;’ and in his distinction between 
basic religious interests and specific moral teachings. 

In addition to these basically significant matters the book contributes valu- 
able insights on other problems, such as the historical roots of anti-Semitism, 
the general relationship of the universal to the particular, or the tension with- 
in the church between ethical leadership and accommodation to prevailing 
custom. 

In his preparation the author has evidently covered a vast amount of mate- 
rial normally not accessible. He introduces references to interesting, though 
little-known, men such as Father O’Callaghan. Undoubtedly the book will con- 
tinue to be referred to for a long time to come as an important contribution to 
a significant problem. 

Unfortunately a disjointed effect is produced by long footnotes and a loose- 
ly related appendix followed by still another “postscript?” At such minor points 
the “characteristic act of indulgence” which the author attributes to the 
Princeton University Press would seem to be also Deuteronomic—considerate 
of the author, but inconsiderate of the reader. 

Harvey SEIFERT 


Tue Weicnt or Grory, By C. S. Lewis. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1949. pp. 66. $1.25. 
The modest size of this selection of sermons and addresses quite belies the solid 
content. The common thread is C. S. Lewis, and the variety of subjects illus- 
trates the versatility of this master of witty wisdom. The Weight of Glory is 
forthrightly defined as the burden of the Divine approbation and joy in us, and 
pious disclaimers are identified as subtle and self-conscious pride. “Transposi- 
tion” takes off from the glossolalia at Pentecost, presents an ingenious and in- 
cisive study of the relation of sensation and emotion, of real pertinence to the 
body-mind problem, and achieves an admirable perspective on the Incarnation 
and a spirituality livable in the common life. “Membership” treats the theme of 
St. Paul’s “members in one body; and gives able defense of true individuality, 
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natural hierarchies, and the imperative of real belongingness. “Learning in 
War-Time” exploits the obvious to our great profit, reminding us, for example, 
that if it is worthwhile to build culture although each of us stands on the brink 
of eternity, surely we need have no bad conscience doing the same amid the 
stresses of a war more or less (preached autumn, 1930). If any confusion be- 
tween snobbery and fellowship remains after the reading of “The Inner Ring” 
it is not the author’s fault; insight and genial irony can do no more. Here are 
words of large sufficiency even for the not so wise. 


D. H. Ruoapes 


ON PERSONS AND PERSONALITY 


THE SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS. By Richard D. Altick. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950. pp. viii-338. $5.00. 


Here is a book that combines important literary information with all the zest 
which charms the devotee of mystery stories. It relates the work of critics in 
the exposure of frauds, the solution of literary mysteries, and the methods used 
to dig into the past to bring to light old and forgotten material thus enriching 
present-day knowledge. We have the story of the forgeries of Thomas J. Wise 
which went on for forty years while he was esteemed the supreme authority in 
the field of ancient manuscripts and the one man of all others above reproach or 
suspicion. The discovery of the Boswell papers in the ebony chest in Malahide 
Castle which is creating such a sensation at the present time is told in full. Here 
also we find our scholars engaged in the detective work that lay bare the cause 
of Marlowe’s death; the unknown Juvenalia of the Brontés; the bowdlerizing 
of Hawthorne’s Journals by Mrs. Hawthorne and Publisher Fields; the story 
of Wordsworth’s illegitimate daughter; the resort to astronomy to discover the 
date of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, and still more. But how much more 
could be asked for in thrills and mysteries within a single volume, and yet re- 
main sober fact, outstranging fiction? 


R. T.F. 


MicHELANGELO. By Michele Saponaro. Pellegrini & Cudahy, New York, 1950. 
pp: Vili-201, and 32 plates. $4.00. 


Michele Saponaro has written, and C. J. Richards has most satisfactorily trans- 
lated, a brief but engaging biography of Michelangelo. This stormy petrel of a 
stormy age wrested from the violence of his experiences what must be ac- 
counted among the greatest accomplishments of human culture in sculpture, 
in painting, and in architecture. His biography is one long lesson in the power 
of a great spirit moved by deep faith in the Divine to transform mischance, 
physical handicaps, and the malice of unscrupulous enemies into successive 
triumphs. Most of all, and behind all, was his power to control his own spirit 
and to compel his hands to achieve his dreams. 

Out of the connivance of an enemy who hoped to disgrace him as a painter, 
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by the order to paint the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, the old man emerged 
from the scaffold distorted in body from the long labors but with a work which 
gave him supreme honor as a painter. He had been previously known only as 
the greatest sculptor. But what he considered his greatest accomplishment was 
St. Peter’s itself which brought him equal supremacy as an architect. Here he 
had a greatness of vision to adopt, because it was good, and to build upon, the 
plans of his enemy Bramante. Even this was not accomplished without bitter 
charges and criticism of his fellow architects whose interference would have 
ruined all. He died fighting at the age of ninety and triumphant still. 

This is a thrilling biography which every young man and woman should 


read. Pellegrini and Cudahy have done a fine job of printing. 
Rouekg 


Nicotas BerpyArv: Captive oF Freepom. By Matthew Spinka, Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1950. pp. 220. $3.50. 
Dr. Spinka is the Waldo Professor of Church History at the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. He knows Russian, and thus was able to read Berdyaev’s au- 
tobiography, which gives a clue to understanding his life and philosophy. Dr. 
Spinka has aptly characterized Berdyaev in the title of his book as a “captive 
of freedom” He interprets the essence of Berdyaev’s philosophy as “freely con- 
ceived Christianity?’ Although Berdyaev’s doctrines differ essentially in many 
points from traditional theology, his world conception remains Christian. The 
individual personal being is for him the highest absolute value. The goal of his- 
tory is metahistory, i.e., “creation” in the Kingdom of God, where the soul and 
body of human personality are transfigured and the absolute good is realized. 
As a social publicist he criticizes both the bourgeois and the Marxist socialist 
mentality from the standpoint of the Christian ideal of the absolute good. Dr. 
Spinka adduces in his valuable book many striking quotations from the works 
of this noble thinker. 
N. Lossky 


PERSONALITY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By A. A. Roback. Sci-Art Publishers, 
Cambridge, 1950. pp. 437. $3.75. 
This is not a systematic presentation of personality theory, such as can be found 
in recent books by Cattel, Dollard and Miller, and Mowrer. It is written in a 
rambling, journalistic style. No attempt is made to discuss recent developments 
in method (such as factorial analysis of traits), in material (such as that from 
comparative cultural anthropology or learning theory), or in theory (such as 
that of Kluckhohn and Mowrer). 

This book is one of those curiosities of the publishing business which seem 
to appear for no audience at all. It is unsuitable for beginners, for it is outdated; 
it is of no interest to serious students, for it contributes little if anything to cur- 
rent discussions; and neither may it be considered to be history, as such. How- 
ever, one positive comment may be offered: it reproduces a hitherto unpub- 
lished photograph of William James (facing page 272). 

G. W. 
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THE Wortp AsI See Ir. By Albert Einstein. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949. pp. Vii-112. $2.75. 

The opinions of men of great achievement, even upon subjects in which they 
are neither well informed nor competent, always seem, nonetheless, to attract 
a wide audience. It is within this general area that this tiny book may be placed. 
An abridged English translation of Mein Weltbild, its topics are divided under 
four headings: The World As I See It, Politics and Pacifism, Germany 1933, 
and The Jews. 


The following sample quotations may give the reader a taste of the contents: 


In human freedom in the philosophical sense I am definitely a disbe- 
liever. Everybody acts not only under external compulsion but also 
in accordance with inner necessity. ... This feeling mercifully miti- 
gates the sense of responsibility which so easily becomes paralys- 
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Everything that the human race has done and thought is concerned 
with the satisfaction of felt needs and the assuagement of pain. (24) 


The State is made for man, not man for the State. ... I regard it as the 
chief duty of the State to protect the individual and give him the op- 
portunity to develop into a creative personality. (57) 


In my opinion, the patriotic women ought to be sent to the front in 
the next war instead of the men. It would at least be a novelty in this 
dreary sphere of infinite confusion, and besides—why should not such 
heroic feelings on the part of the fair sex find a more picturesque out- 
let than in attacks on a defenceless civilian? (69) 


The pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, an almost fanatical love of 
justice, and the desire for personal independence—these are the fea- 
tures of the Jewish tradition which make me thank my stars that I be- 
long to it. (90) 


The reviewer is astonished that the publisher asks $2.75 for this pocket-size 
volume. 
G. W. 


Our or My Later Years. By Albert Einstein. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1950. pp. vili-282. $4.75. 
This volume gathers between its covers the various speeches, meditations, and 
reflections of Professor Einstein’s later years. Here are set forth his convictions 
and beliefs, comments on his scientific theories, on public affairs, on various 
personalities, and on the Jews. These papers reveal a lovable character tem- 
pered by age and experience, and are of interest to the average reader. Einstein 
will generally be accorded the honor of being our greatest contemporary sci- 
entist and accepts the acclaim with becoming modesty. The outstanding inter- 
est for personalists will lie in his conviction in a Supreme Creative Intelligence, 
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but in conceiving this and in his philosophy and religious theory he shows a Te- 
markable lack of logic. The theoretical side of his acknowledgment of religion 
is quite thoroughly negated by his misunderstanding of the meaning of person- 
ality and its spiritual nature. This leads him to a condemnation of a “personal 
God. He assumes by the term “personal” the largely abandoned concept of a 
deistic, corporeal God, nonparticipant in His own creations, except by cata- 
clysmic interference and declares this straw figure to be unthinkable, which it 
is. He does not see how the Jewish-Christian concept of a living, ever-creative 
God would help him clear his objections and offer a genuine reconciliation be- 
tween science and religion. 

His response to the question: “Why do they hate the Jews?” is also largely 
oversimplified by the presumption that it is due to the Gentile “fear and envy 
of men of intellectual independence?’ Such failure at objectivity of view is one 
part of the deplorable situation. He is nearer the truth when he suggests “that 
the members of any group existing in a nation who are more closely bound to 
one another than they are to the remaining population” and are at the same time 
distinguishable, naturally raise feelings of opposition. 

All who are interested in the work of our greatest scientist will welcome 
the collection of these various papers which throw additional light on a great 


ersonality. 
, iS Roe 


CHARACTER ASSASSINATION. By Jerome Davis. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1950. pp. xix-259. $3.00. 


Racial dislike, news control, persecution, social skullduggery, hysteria, and un- 
grounded fear that inspires cruelty—these are facts which everybody knows in 
the abstract. Mr. Davis is concerned to make them vivid and challenging to our 
moral conscience. A wide variety of specific abuse is paraded before us—anti- 
Semitism, injustices against Negroes, abuse of labor by capital, “American” 
purges, witch hunts, infringement of minority rights, and the like—and it is 
suggested with considerable force that the situation in America is dangerous 
for the survival of freedom. This volume, however, has certain overtones that 
suggest the complacencies of ten years ago. The author deplores our “fever- 
ish” arming because all is peaceful in Zion and the American fear of the inter- 
national situation is “psychopathic” This sounds a bit old-fashioned when we 
think of those one hundred and seventy-five army divisions behind the Iron 
Curtain subject to the command of a group of men who live in a doctrinaire 
world, and whose mentality is fantasy unquestionably pathological. He de- 
plores likewise the “red Terror” campaign in Washington but omits reference 
to the fact that the theft of our atomic secrets has been the primary event to 
change our outlook and security situation. The volume has a hint of the line 
pursued by Stalinists about the rapacious wolves and innocent Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood; and while it does offer us some sound advice and some gruesome 
facts, it seems to linger in the disarming shade of those years when we were 
convinced that “Uncle Joe?’ the foul victim of a capitalistic plot, isa kindly and 
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harmless old man who really loves babies. Consequently it should be read ju- 
diciously. Maybe the author’s face is a bit red right now. It should be. 


WILBUR LONG 


Lropotp Ranke. By Theodore H. Von Laue. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1950. pp. ix-230. $4.00. 

In 1885, on the ninetieth anniversary of Leopold von Ranke’s birth and the 

occasion of his becoming an honorary member of the American Historical 

Association, George Bancroft called him “the greatest living historian” Ranke 

was the classic historian of the nineteenth century, a century which can most 

certainly be called “the historical century?’ 

Theodore H. von Laue has published an excellent study which investigates 
the philosophy of history and the politics of this great German historian. The 
result is, in a very simple formula: Politically Ranke was a nineteenth-century 
Prussian conservative; philosophically he was a Hegel-Epigone. To be sure, his 
Hegelianism was already diluted with positivism; as a historian, his interest was 
“to show the actual past.’ 

Perhaps this classification as a Hegel-Epigone is not quite correct. It does 
not describe the enthusiasm for the history of humanity, an enthusiasm which 
was created by Romanticism and which culminated in Ranke. To me, the crux 
of this careful study seems to be the accentuation of Ranke’s passion for the 
growth of humanity, a passion which increased almost to piousness. The broad- 
ening of the present to distant times and places, something which later became 
historical routine, was still genuine impulse in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This passion for the past was the amor dei intellectus of Spinoza trans- 
ferred from nature to history, the love of a historically growing God. 

The last third of this book contains the English translations of two well- 
known essays by Ranke: “A Dialogue on Politics” (Politisches Gespraech, 
1836) and “The Great Powers” (Die grossen Maechte, 1833). This method of 
writing a very exhaustive introduction which is then illustrated by works of 
the author seems to be an excellent means of making foreign authors accessible 
to a larger circle of readers. This Ranke book thus may be placed beside the 
Simmel and Heidegger books which appeared recently in this country. 

Lupwic MarcusE 


Aquinas: SELECTED PotiticaL Wrirines. Edited by A. P. D’Entreves. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1948. pp. xxxvi-199. $2.25. 
At a time when political life everywhere seems to be sinking to new lows, it is 
refreshing and consoling to have this compact volume with some of the happi- 
est selections from the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, the famous thirteenth- 
century theologian and social thinker, who, to many students of his work, 
constitutes one of the strongest links between Hellenic and Christian political 
philosophy. As one of the most outstanding fathers of the church, Aquinas had 
made a deep study of Aristotelian philosophy and then he boldly attempted to 
span some twenty centuries of development of political thought in a manner 
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that left a deep impact on the minds of all those who followed in his footsteps 
to this very day. This happily conceived book offers both the original Latin 
and the English translation and the twenty-three selections of these writings, 
give a vivid and very timely insight into the very nature of politics and the 
place it occupies in an ever-changing human society. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the political trea- 
tises of the author, the second with his philosophical works, and the third and 
most important, with his famous Summa Theologica. Those who have had no 
chance to become familiar with the many sides of the life and work of St. 
Thomas will get a very clear idea of his views on the politics of his times, as 
he was facing only slightly different problems from those that confront us. 


A. Tu. P. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Eruik. By Leopold von Wiese. A. Francke, Bern, 1947. Swiss Fr. 39. 


Leopold von Wiese is a well-known sociologist. In 1924 the first edition of 
System der allgemeinen Soziologie appeared. In 1941 a small volume entitled 
Sociology, which contained three essays of von Wiese, appeared in the United 
States. 

Ethik has a subtitle composed of eleven words which is very difficult to 
translate into English. It refers to the anthropological-sociological basis of the 
book. The conditions under which the book was written in the years 1941-1945 
are perhaps not entirely without meaning for its contents. Von Wiese and his 
family had been bombed out of their home in Cologne and were living in a 
small attic room in Godesberg. Sitting at the only available table, almost with- 
out literary aids, von Wiese wrote the second part of Ethik. 

We probably have an echo of these days in the emphasis of his exhortation 
to “stamp out collective egoism” For the remainder, however, he emphasized 
again and again that it is not the purpose of his book to pronounce dogmas; 
rather its purpose is to explain historical ethics. It is not his desire to be a “mor- 
alist” who lays down precepts; he would rather be a scientist who investigates 
the precepts of the past. In this pointed contradiction, the American will re- 
discover a typically German dualism. 

In spite of this stressed academic attitude, he makes no secret of his personal 
ethics. He confesses that he adopts such traditional ethical categories as “love?” 
“moderation,’ and “striving for perfection” without further ado. For him, only 
the method of their realization remains problematical. It seems to him that 
“personal ethics,’ as they are presented in the best personalities of world his- 
tory, lie far above the level of the “ethics of society.’ The purpose of all investi- 
gations into ethics then should be “to elevate the ethics of society to those of 
the individual?’ 

‘The goal of all ethics explained here is the lessening of suffering. The meth- 
od of this book by a sociologist is the opinion that, with every demand to be 
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placed on the individual and society, the situations in which they find them- 
selves are to be considered. This is an important protection against vague, ab- 
stract imperatives. The question remains whether the author has expressed his 
moral basic drives in such phrases as “in the spirit of humanity,’ and “the cham- 
pion of human nature” Perhaps no book on ethics is possible, however, if it is 
to be more than a catalogue or an assemblage of problems, unless the ethicist 
clarifies his basic values. Ethics is more than a scientific discipline, or it is only 
anthropology and sociology. 


L. M. 


Realidad Inteligible y Realidad Pura. Ideas para una metafisica. By Pedro Son- 
dereguer. Editorial Utria, Buenos Aires, 1948. pp. 110. 


This small volume represents the author’s desire to open a path to metaphysical 
speculation in accord with the present stage of scientific investigation. He feels 
that the modern phenomenologists, such, for example, as Husserl, like Socrates, 
have not created a doctrine, but only a method and the commonplace and the 
arbitrary have come to dominate the philosophy of our day. His discussions of 
reality under two aspects: the self-existent and eternal Cosmos and the man- 
created anthropocosmos, are exceedingly clear and compact. 


Merritt M. THompson 


Essai sur la Personnalité. By Marcel Deschoux. Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris, 1949. pp. Vil-386. 500 francs. 


Kant long ago noted that there is not philosophy, but only philosophizing. 
The present author continues the same line of thinking in the remark: “And to 
philosophize consists precisely in that wherein one exercises his power of re- 
flection without any previous limitation of field, frame of reference, method, 
technique, or even of competence. Philosophy thus refers to nothing other 
than one’s self” (2) The present work is an elaborate study of the personality, 
approaching the subject from many philosophical angles, its nature, deriva- 
tion, evolution, traits, ethics, and finally its destiny. Personality may be de- 
fined as a bundle of tendencies operating in a medium which they determine 
and which resists them. Personal activity is reactivity. The author summarizes 
his view somewhat as follows: The philosophy of the personality must then be 
an autonomous philosophy. And inversely a true philosophy of liberty, of 
autonomy, is a philosophy of personality. In our opinion, the “true philoso- 
phy” is an idealism, and the “true idealism” is a personalism. But it is necessary 
at this point to recall that the “true personalism” is not limited to the definition 
and use of the notion of personality, that it proceeds from a personal experience 
which reflects upon itself, and that it manifests the effort at widening and deep- 
ening a personal life whose ambition is to give account of itself and of the 


universe. (328) by vay ying 
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Discurso a la Nacién Evangélica, By Alberto Rembao. Editorial “La Aurora,’ 
Buenos Aires; Casa unida de publicaciones, México, 1949. pp. 96. 

A subtitle of the work here reviewed is “Notes for a study of the religious 
‘transculturation’ of the Spanish-speaking world’ One thinks of those nations 
formed from the colonies of Spain so completely in terms of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church that he is likely to overlook the long and now firmly established 
group of evangelical Christians. The author holds that there is now a native 
protestantism in those countries which is definitely contrasted with an exotic 
protestantism imported from abroad and centered around foreign missionaries 
and which dates back some fifty years. This Spanish-speaking protestantism 
has a cultural homogeneity as well as a common religious form built upon a 
spiritual conception of Christ that is notable from the Puerto Rican congrega- 
tions of New York to the communities of Punta Arenas in Chile. Wherever it 
has taken root, this form of Christianity has borne fruit in political liberty, that 
is, the whole range of guarantees and rights, with corresponding duties and 
obligations, known as democracy. M.M.T. 


Impromptu, Une Page @ Amour d’ Edouard Manet. By A. Van Anrooy. Mont- 
Blanc, Geneva, 1949. pp. 94. 

This little book presents an exquisite and accurate picture of Belgium during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. As one reads one can almost see the 
silently moving canals and hear the melodious peals of the carillons coming 
through the stillness of the evening. It presents episodes in the life of the painter 
Edouard Manet who wielded such tremendous influence on succeeding gener- 
ations of painters. One such episode tells of his meeting with the young woman 
who afterward became first his music teacher and then his wife. She was the 
daughter of the carillon player of Bruges, and was herself quite a musician even 
at an early age. She played the piano very well. One time a distinguished 
stranger, passing through Bruges, heard the carillons ringing and delayed his 
journey long enough to call on the master and question him about the bells. 
While in the home as a guest he met the young daughter. She rendered several 
selections for him and finally he selected from her music one particular number 
which he requested her to play. This she did, after which the guest sat down 
at the piano and played the entire selection without music, much to the amaze- 
ment of the family. The stranger proved to be Franz Liszt, perhaps the leading 
concert pianist of his time, and the music was one of his own compositions. He 
it was who made arrangements for the young girl and her mother to go to Paris 
where she could pursue her study of piano further. As she progressed in her 
profession she began giving lessons and it was thus that she met Manet. 

The book is illustrated with reproductions of many of Manet’s drawings 
and paintings. Altogether it is quite a little idyl. S. SEYMouR THOMAS 


La Divinité, Etude psychanalytique. By Paul Diel. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1950. pp- 218. 460 francs. 

History shows that the effort to find systematic and scientific solutions to the 

problems of life has frequently been preceded by speculative attempts based 
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upon emotion and imagination. Thus the science of chemistry has grown out 
of the speculations of alchemy, and psychology became scientific only as it was 
separated from philosophic speculation in its metaphysical and moral aspects. 
Curiously enough chemistry, after becoming a science, has found it necessary 
to return to the foremost problem of alchemy, that of the transmutation of 
matter. However, it now approaches the problem systematically rather than 
speculatively and thus may hope for a genuine solution. It would now seem 
that psychology must make a similar return to the philosophic problem con- 
cerning the meaning of life. The psychological efforts at explanation are dis- 
tinguished from philosophical ‘speculation by the fact that they are based upon 
genetic conceptions, that is, psychological theories which are essentially bio- 
logical. Still it must look toward the future as well as the past. A new concept 
may be introduced at this point upon which the realization of the future may 
rest. It is not the conscious mind, that is, the intellectual, nor the unconscious, 
which is instinctive, nor the subconscious, which is pathological, but rather the 
superconscious. This aspect of the mind is the chief one which distinguishes 
man from animal and is the evolutionary goal of the human species, at the same 
time, reality and ideal. Thus psychology returns to the whole of its domain, the 
problem of the entire life, which it studies systematically, and analyzes the 
supermind that has produced the intuitive and speculative solutions known as 
the philosophic systems. The present work is an analysis of the superconscious. 

Religions and their imagery are the inheritance of superconscious vision. 
The thesis of the present work holds that the most primitive and truest product 
of the superconscious is to be found in the form of myths whose meaning may 
be revealed by analysis. In all the myths of all peoples the ideal end of the de- 
sire for harmonization, the imaginatively idealized human quality, is expressed 
by the symbol “God? Since this symbol has been the center of gravity of all 
philosophic speculation, it thus becomes linked inseparably to psychology 
which is then charged with the task of comprehending its significance through 
systematic study. God is not an illusion; God is a myth. It is a superconscious 
image within which the meaning of life is condensed. The present work is de- 
signed to show that myths, products of the superconscious, are not only the 
expression of the religion and the art of the ancients, but also their philosophy 
and their science. The examination covers the origin of the concept God, its 
historic evolution, which leads from animism to paganism and finally to mono- 
theism, the concept of an immortal soul, and that of personal freedom, as well 
as others characteristic of traditional religion. Such scientific study, which is 
opposed to mere belief, does not forbid or prevent belief, but on the other hand 
belief does not prevent scientific study for which belief is itself an object of 
study. Nothing would be more desirable than to bring harmony between psy- 
chological interpretation and theological explanation, but, in any case, there is 
but one goal, to seek the truth. While the study is basically psychological, the 
fields of ethnology, sociology, and others are drawn upon to furnish the con- 
crete detail upon which the generalizations are based. The logic of the argu- 


ment is close and penetrating. M.M.T. 
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Traité Pratique d’ Analyse du Caractére. By Gaston Berger. With an Avant- 
Propos by René le Senne. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1950. pp. 
XX-250. 500 fr. 

This is the first of a series of important volumes being published under the di- 
rection of Professor René le Senne, of the Sorbonne. The title of the entire 
series is Caractérologie et Analyse de la Personnalité. In his Avant-Propos, Pro- 
fessor le Senne explains the purpose of the series and clarifies the relation of 
chcracterology to other disciplines, such as anthropology, medicine, psychol- 
ogy and sociology. 

The author devotes six chapters to a rather detailed explanation of the vari- 
ous elements that constitute the nature of a person. Characterology is the 
knowledge of men as individuals and unique persons. There are four aspects or 
phases of a person—(a) the social personage, (b) the character of each person, 
(c) the aptitudes, and (d) the personal life history or biography. In Chapter 
III the author discusses the three fundamental factors of personality. These are 
the emotive, the active, and the sensorial components, the latter being differ- 
entiated into primary and secondary types. These three basic functions are 
then used to form an interesting classification of eight types of character, de- 
pending upon the ways in which the factors are combined. This classification 
is worked out in Chapter IV, and three valuable tables are given to summarize 
the conclusions and to connect the types with historical persons in all fields of 
culture. (30-33) Chapter V explains two complementary factors which the 
author names (a) the extent of the field of consciousness, and (b) polarity. Us- 
ing the latter idea he distinguishes the “Mars” from the “Venus” type of char- 
acter, and gives interesting examples from history. Chapter VI analyzes what 
the author calls tendency factors. These are avidity, sensorial interests, tender- 
ness (self-love and benevolence), and the intellectual passion. Throughout 
these six chapters there are penetrating analyses and original comments that en- 
hance the value of the author’s exposition. 

The remainder of the book is composed of a noteworthy questionnaire, de- 
vised by the author, together with interpretations of the results obtained from 
using it and instructions in how to use it. It is not possible here to give a de- 
tailed analysis of this questionnaire. It is highly original, and by answering the 
various questions contained in it conscientiously the individual is able to de- 
termine what type of character he has. This questionnaire is obtainable sepa- 
rately. There is a bibliography of the numerous works cited in the text and 
an index. 

Professor Berger visited Los Angeles in 1947 and lectured in Bowne Hall. 
He was also Visiting Professor at the University of Buffalo in 1949. His book 
deserves a wide reading by teachers and students interested in character an- 
alysis, mental and personality tests, and ethics. D.S.R. 


Les Institutions Religieuses, By Marcel Pacaut. Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris, 1951. pp. 124. 


This small, compact volume is another manual in the useful and informative 
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series: Que sais-je? The author states that the speculative aspects of human 
knowledge have been elaborated at great length sometimes to the disadvantage 
of the average reader who desires to know the concrete bases upon which the 
more scientific expositions and controversies have been erected. This statement 
s especially true of religion where studies in historical and psychological ori- 
gins of doctrines and dogmas and metaphysical differentiations in theological 
systems have crowded out descriptions of actual religious systems. Thus the 
present volume presents in detail the actual organization and functioning of the 
three great religious systems of the western world: Roman Catholic Christian- 
ity, Protestantism, and Israel. The question of religious unity is discussed par- 
ticularly in relation to Protestantism. It is true, however, that the intense love 
of liberty among the Anglo-Saxons, the greater desire of the Latins for an or- 
ganized and harmonious system, and the intense national and family character 
of the Jewish people leading respectively to the infinite variety of Protestant- 
ism, the closely organized and authoritative Roman Catholic Church, and the 
original and exclusive synagogue of Israel—all give rise to diverse institutions 
which offer little hope to those who might wish to see an amalgamation. 


M. M. T. 


GLOBAL SOCIETY 
My Turee Years tn Moscow. By Walter Bedell Smith, J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia, 1950. pp. 346. $3.75. 

In these days when the prospects of a clash with the Soviet Union are no longer 
limited to academic discussions but rather constitute part of everyday conver- 
sation in every walk of life, General Smith’s book is not only timely and inter- 
esting but simply one of the volumes one has to read and ponder. Our former 
ambassador to the U.S.S.R. makes no claim to literary perfection because he is 
averse to using polished words to describe a picture and a condition which is 
neither pretty nor inspiring and not in the least encouraging. 

From his very first contacts with Russians in Berlin on his way to Moscow, 
Ambassador Smith was made to feel the chill of the arctic atmosphere of the 
country to which he had been accredited. That Marshal Sokolovsky, com- 
manding all the Soviet forces in Berlin, refused to give Ambassador Smith the 
address of his home in Moscow so that the American envoy could take Mrs. 
Sokolovsky some presents that General Eisenhower, as an old friend, was send- 
ing to her, is just one of those episodes that speaks volumes for the police con- 
ditions under which the whole of Russia lives. No less interesting is a word- 
portrait of Stalin in which the dictator of Russia is described as a “by no means 
unattractive personality” who has “genuine charm when he chooses to exercise 
it” Alert, observant, and studious, General Smith, during his three-year stay in 
Moscow, has seen a lot, pondered a lot, and has drawn valuable conclusions for 
the statesman, the economist, and the historian. His analysis of the Five-Year 
Plans, no less than his approach to the so-called Molotov plan for the recon- 
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struction of eastern Europe, constitute some of the most interesting pages of an 
exceptionally well-done and readable volume. The same must be said of his 
chapter dealing with the Soviet propaganda techniques. Here is an observer 
who went to Moscow with a genuine interest in the country and its people, and 
fully willing to look at everything in a most sympathetic way. His penetrating 
remarks about the manner in which the Stalinist stalwarts are fighting the here- 
sies of nonconformist Marxists are especially valuable in that they show how 
an unbiased and objective American soldier can get to the root of such complex 
problems and get so much out of his studies and observations. 

It is true, of course, that many books have been written about the Soviet 
Union and more are coming from the presses every day but General Smith’s 
pleasant, well-substantiated, and attractively presented narrative of personal- 
ities and conditions as seen from the best point of vantage in Moscow, make of 
this volume the kind of a book that no student of present-day Russia can afford 
to overlook, no matter what other sources of information he may possess from 
that vast, mysterious, and dangerous land. 


A. Tu. P. 


DECISION IN GERMANY. By Lucius D. Clay. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
1950. pp. XIV-522. $4.50. 

As in the case of Russia, so in the case of Germany, America has inherited a 

major problem, the handling of which will engage the attention of our states- 

men, economists, social thinkers, educators, and soldiers for a long time to 

come. 

Here in a compact, well-written, and well-co-ordinated work, we have the 
story of the first four most critical years of our occupation of defeated Ger- 
many written by the man who ably and forcefully has represented the United 
States in one of the most difficult jobs of the post-war era. General Lucius D. 
Clay’s name became synonymous with the American, and in a more general 
manner, with the British and French side of our military occupation of that 
country. That such narrative also presents the Soviet aspects of the undertak- 
ing makes the entire volume far more interesting as well as entertaining and 
informative. There in an easy-flowing style, remarkable for a military man, the 
author portrays the most vital aspects of a terribly complex task of which he 
acquitted himself splendidly. So far as this reviewer knows, there has been no 
other volume that has given the story of the four years of our military occupa- 
tion of Germany in such a condensed and yet so complete and satisfactory 
form. Everything of importance is there; the sequence of events follows a 
uniform pattern easy to follow and easy to remember. There are no lengthy 
official documents to distract one’s attention and make the book heavy and bor- 
ing. The author takes from each incident the salient points and presents them 
to the reader who wants to know why certain happenings were taking place in 
Germany at a given time, and also how the American military authority was 
facing these events and dealing with them. 

This is a human document of the very first order with a clear perception of 
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the aim to be attained which, in this instance, was to familiarize the average 
reader with one of the most dramatic periods in American contemporary his- 
tory. As was quite natural, General Clay is not satisfied merely to present us 
with a series of word pictures of what he saw or what he did; on the contrary, 
his book has the charm of a vital story interestingly told. 

The epic of the air-lift during the Soviet blockade of West Berlin from 
June 1948 to May 1949 naturally constitutes one of the most vivid chapters of 
the book and one has to reread that record in order to appreciate once more the 
tremendous job our men accomplished under the leadership of able men sin- 
cerely devoted to the fulfilment of their tasks. General Clay’s book, beginning 
with the military occupation in 1945 and closing with the establishment of the 
West German Republic in 1949, is the story of a great American accomplish- 
ment in which our western allies, particularly the British, contributed a good 
deal. 

The numerous photographs, but more particularly the footnotes and the 
index, contribute no little amount to the fullness of the book as a record of a 
most exciting period of American activity on the European continent. While 
the personal touch given by the author of his encounters with the great and the 
near-great of Europe shortly after the war adds to the charm of the whole. 
How much more could have been accomplished had the Russians been friend- 
ly, fair, and co-operative is left to the imagination. Perhaps a new and prosper- 
ous Europe would have been in existence today instead of the armed camp into 
which that continent has to be turned again for self-preservation. But that is 
another story and the abiding impression from this book is that General Clay 
has done his duty fairly, courageously, and fearlessly, as a soldier and a gentle- 
man all the way through. Al Hoe. 


EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR Fast. By Roderic D. Matthews 
and Mata Akrawi. American Council on Education, Washington, 1949. pp. 
584. $6.00. 


In a desire to know what is being done in the field of education in Arabic- 
speaking countries, a special commission was established in 1945 by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education at the request of the Department of State. American 
educators, in co-operation with the colleagues of Egypt, Iraq, Palestine Trans- 
jordan, Syria, and Lebanon have produced this study which in a broad sense is 
their report. The entire work was co-ordinated by Dr. Roderic D. Matthews 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Mata Akrawi of Iraq, and Dr. Emam 
Abdel Meguid of Egypt who made the study on the spot. Of the six countries 
of the Middle East, Lebanon easily rates among the most progressive while in 
all the other countries one sees evidence of constant effort to improve educa- 
tional methods in all stages from kindergarten to the university. 
Notwithstanding the bulk of this remarkable volume which is amply sup- 
plemented by graphs and some pictures, there are many aspects that the Com- 
mission has missed, especially when dealing with non-Moslem, non-Arabic, 
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and non-government-sponsored educational institutions. Granted that Egypt 
is doing a great work in advancing her educational systems and facilities, the 
fact still remains that many that are non-Arabic are by-passed, one of them 
being the educational system of the Greek communities which constitutes 
the largest non-Egyptian element in the country. Similarly the Palestinian 
effort which is well covered, could be given more space. These, however, are 
minor flaws when one considers that this was the first time that the Council 
of Education had embarked on such a task, and when in addition he becomes 
more familiar with America’s educational contributions especially in Syria and 
Lebanon. The Near East is moving ahead steadily and rapidly in the matter of 


education and that after all is the thing that counts. 
ASTHOE, 


FREEDOM AND PLANNING IN Austra. By A. Campbell Garnett. University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1949. pp. X-331- $4.00. 


Of the numerous books on Australia published during the last few years, this 
compact and handy volume has the advantage of presenting that common- 
wealth in the light of a living human, social, economic, and political organism 
in a manner which is informative and well substantiated without an overdose 
of boring statistics. Dr. Garnett, Australian-born, knows his subject, and what 
is still more important, he also knows how to make it alive and interesting. Giv- 
ing an excellent background of Australia, the author explains the difficulty of 
adapting a modern system of economic planning to a people who by nature 
and tradition prize their individual freedom far above such formulas as sociali- 
zation and nationalization. As such the volume will be read with interest by all 
those who are anxious to find an answer to their own questions on the subject 
and will add to the knowledge of those who should know more about Aus- 
tralia, our not too distant friendly neighbor in the Pacific. 
A. Tu. P. 


Tue CuLture oF INDUSTRIAL MAN. By Paul Meadows. University of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln, 1950. pp. 216. $3.75. 


In Part One the human values in industrial civilization are discussed, and in Part 
Two the politics of a free industrialism are presented. Professor Meadows con- 
tends that industrialism is “the primary characteristic of contemporary civili- 
zation.’ Two important questions are treated: (1) What are the main charac- 
teristics of the human values of modern industrialism? and (2) How does in- 
dustrialism influence the “industrial man in political society?” An essay style is 
maintained throughout, and readings are suggested at the end of each section. 

Urbanization is said to be “the indispensable partner of industrialism” A 
bitter, widespread, and ominous conflict has arisen in the United States “over 
the relationship between small and large businesses} and “freedom of enter- 
prise” has become a line of defense for big and even monopolistic enterprise! 
Since a large part of humanity is never far away from the wolf of poverty, in- 
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dustrial people are turning “to the tactics and technics of the State for the sup- 
port of the falling timbers of their way of life?” Moreover, the industrial man 
of today “lives by mass measures” and social responsibility for both employ- 
ment and unemployment is “an important but probably only an initial step 
along the road of a sound social policy” All these developments account to a 
degree for “the growing power and importance of the new liberal state?” 

} Social planning is coming to the fore, and the liberal state is beginning to 
inaugurate programs of planning for the health, education, and welfare of all 
the people. But liberal government, like business, has to protect itself against 
bureaucracy. It can accomplish this by keeping administration in the realm of 
relativity not of absolutism, by making its disciplines public, by keeping ad- 
ministration humanized. At the heart of both planning and administration is 
“the process of social agreement,’ and the philosophy of the planning process 
views the social process as one in which persons “involved in a problem can and 
must participate in its solution” 

In an easy style the author depicts social change as it has been taking place 
in the western world in recent decades. Here and there he dips into the philoso- 
phy of this change in a realistic sense. The result is a compact yet significant 
treatise of the rise of “industrial man” in a changing world. 

E. S. Bocarpus 


Movern Man’s Conrticr. By Dane Rudhyar. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948. pp. vili-228. $3.75. 

Those interested in the deeper implications of the modern absorption in psy- 
chological studies will find this volume quite stimulating and provocative. It 
defies neat labeling, perhaps because the author is not only a psychologist but 
also an art critic and composer. He is not a professional philosopher or theo- 
logian and thus is not too inhibited by purely academic standards. He calls his 
book “a testimony of faith in the creative powers and the universal destiny of 
man.’ Present-day humanity “ must be victorious as a whole, or it will be alto- 
gether defeated” The polarities of human life—in the individual, the home and 
the nation—are seeking a new level of interaction and productive interplay. 
“Harmony is the one necessary goal, without the attainment of which there 
can be no attainment of any real significance” The method called for is “The 
Transpersonal Way?’ Each person must go through the preliminary stage of 
“ndividualization;’ wherein he emerges from the womb of the tribe or nation 
and becomes “dynamized through and through with a purpose?’ But the trans- 
personal life “is a personal life plus, a personal life made receptive to the spirit, 
a personal life that is ‘transfigured?” This means specifically for Rudhyar that 
all polarities must be harmonized—collectivism and individualism, man and 
woman, Orient and Occident. He stresses that “greatness must include all that 
is in contrast to it, if it is to be at all great?” The present civil war of man must 
be transformed into the prelude to a global peace. 

It is obvious that the book is dealing with the preeminent theme of the pres- 
ent-hour crisis. It deals with that theme at two correlated levels—harmonizing 
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the opposites in the lives of individuals and in our global society. Those wedded 
to the pseudo-securities of the past may initially writhe when the author in- 
sists that modern man must be freed from ancient ghosts, whether of church, 
nation, empire, or ideology. If they stick with the author through his epilogue, 
however, they may discover that he has made a stronger case than they wa- 
gered on. Many will lay down the book agreeing with Rudhyar that ““Human- 
ity needs to be transfigured, not to be saved” Is there another nation on the 
face of this planet which needs to learn that lesson—with all of its specific na- 
tional and international implications—more than the United States of America? 
Esbick: 


Tue Recovery or Cutture. By Henry Bailey Stevens. Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1949. pp. XVii-247. $3.00. 


Ata time when our world is threatened by another catastrophe, atomic or oth- 
erwise, a book of this type is soothing and comforting because it shows the 
smallness of man and his earth in the general scheme of things in the universe. 
The author who, incidentally, is director of General Extension Service of the 
University of New Hampshire, is essentially an agriculturist. In the pursuit of 
a task that evidently has become a hobby with him, he takes us to the very 
origin of life on this planet and traces the origin, growth, and decline of civili- 
zations through the millennia of our existence. It is a fascinating book that reads 
like a novel having a definite literary charm, and has the advantage of taking 
us momentarily away from everything that constitutes the worries and anxi- 
eties of a tormented world. An extremely pleasant volume worth reading, and 
enjoyable throughout! 
A. Tu. P. 


Enptess Horizons. By Vannevar Bush. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 1946. 
pp. Vili-182. $2.50. 


This collection of widely scattered papers that have issued from the pen of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush serves to call attention anew to the amazing breadth of interest, 
of invention, of research, and of public service in one of our most distinguished 
scientists. It is well to have these gathered under one coverage to remind us not 
only of the greatness of this scientist but of the amazing expansion of the sci- 
entific field in the concerns of a forward-looking humanism. 


RL 


HAtr or ONE Wor tp. By Foster Hailey. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950. pp. X-207. $3.00. 
In this quick look at the Far East as it was in 1949 we are led to the conviction 
that the destiny of one half of humanity cannot be separated from that of the 
other half. In a nutshell the author advises us of the new Asiatic nationalism; the 
need of widespread re-education for democracy in the East; the folly of per- 
mitting Russia to gain one half of the world by default; the central role of ideas 
in practical affairs; the inevitable bungling of military civil administration, par- 
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ticularly in Korea. To save Asia, it is argued, the West must offer practical assist- 
paee accept Asiatic nationalism, and offer the East the right hand of equality. 

The white man, en masse” as the author remarks significantly, “does not have 
a good reputation in the Far East” (198) This book is reasonably accurate, 
short, well written, and succeeds in its purpose “to make a complex and vast 
problem understandable to the average American” Unfortunately in these fast- 
moving times, such books are, in a way, out-of-date before they are off the 
press. 


W.L. 


Tue Lerr Wine in Sourneasr Asia. By Virginia Thompson and Richard 
Adloff. Wm. Sloane & Associates, New York, 1950. Ppp. Xiv-207. $4.00. 


This is a very informative book on a subject that is widely discussed and still so 
vaguely understood—the problem of southeast Asia where, to a very large ex- 
tent, the future of the largest of all continents is eventually to be shaped. 

The authors have spent considerable time in that entire area, are familiar 
with the languages, places, personalities, and events of the countries involved, 
and are giving a comprehensive picture of a situation that is of the utmost 
importance to the western world and particularly to America. Indo-China, 
Thailand—the New Siam, Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia are subjects of study 
especially valuable to the student and the historian. 

Suffice to say that all of southeast Asia is under the sway of forces, political, 
social, and economic, too vital and too decisive to be ignored. Whatever leftist 
ascendancy is to be found in those areas, it is to be attributed first of all, if not 
to the colonial policies of the European powers that held sway over that conti- 
nent for such a long time, to the deliberate refusal of many American students 
and statesmen to minimize the active forces released by the recent World War 
and their significance. As matters now stand the task of the West is how to har- 
ness these overwhelming natural forces in a positive and constructive manner 
rather than to try to stop them—much less push them back. This will call for 
the highest type of enlightened, intelligent, and liberal democratic statesman- 
ship. This is one of the volumes sponsored by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


AsyTae: 


Wortp REVOLUTION IN THE CAUsE OF PEACE. By Lionel Curtis. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1949. pp. Xvi-135. $2.50. 


This handy volume by one of the most brilliant speakers and writers of Britain, 
better known from his other works and still more so from his editorship of the 
quarterly magazine Round Table, is basically a plea for the creation of a new 
world federation along the lines originally set by the thirteen American col- 
onies in the late eighteenth century. A volume written along those lines in 1948 
and published in 1949 constitutes a rather disappointing reading in 1951 when 
so many of the peace-lovers’ dreams have been shattered on the rock of hard 
realities. The author is eloquent, well-trained, a typical Oxonian with consid- 
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erable British colonial background and an overwhelming amount of idealistic 
optimism. Assuming that the Western world might be united, the question 
would still remain whether such a union would forestall a communist counter- 
part of the same or even larger proportions. All of which brings us down to the 
old balance-of-power theory and to this even such a distinguished author has 
no answer. Ironically enough his next to the last chapter deals with a subject 
which overshadows many a world problem today, namely, the subject of 
Middle East oil. The author says: 


In 1908 oil was discovered in Persia. In the first world war Persia be- 
came the avenue from India to Mesopotamia through which assist- 
ance could be given to the Arabs in their struggle for independence. 
In the course of the war it became an air route. .. . By 1939 the oil- 
fields of the region were producing 14,000,000 tons and in 1948 pro- 
duced 26,000,000 tons. In the nineteen thirties oil was found in Arabia 
and on the Bahrein islands. These sources are now yielding 30,000,000 
tons and American experts have proved that reserves amount to 
3,000,000,000. Reserves around the Persian Gulf are estimated to 
amount to at least 4,500,000,000 tons. 


Multiply each ton by six and a half barrels and you have the amount in a more 
comprehensive form. What kind of a world revolution for peace will solve the 
ownership of these riches is not stated in an otherwise very readable book. 


A. Tu. P. 


Tue TwentietH Century. By Hans Kohn. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949. pp. ix-242. $2.50. 

Although this book was published two years ago, what the author has to say 
not only remains valid today but is also reinforced by the conditions that have 
developed in the world since 1949. Better known from his monumental study 
The Idea of Nationalism, Dr. Kohn in this volume is particularly struck by the 
obvious contradictions of a society where an unparalleled economic and cul- 
tural intercourse between peoples is accompanied by a completely novel bit- 
terness in conflicts among nations. He is appalled by the cult of force, the de- 
thronement of reason, and the crisis of the individual. His chapter on Russia 
manages, in the short space of a few pages, to give as complete an idea of what 
he calls the “Permanent Mission” of the Slav Fatherland, as other writers and 
thinkers have given in much more extensive and complicated works. Equally 
well done is the chapter on communism and the tragic mistakes of democracy 
in the post-war period of 1918-1938—to say nothing of those between 1945- 
1949—are set forth frankly and boldly. An honest and sensitive man, Dr. Kohn 
seems to be looking forward to a time when a federation of free democracies 
based on common ideals and carried forward in a spirit of co-operation, will 
free humanity from the anxieties of a dangerous and insecure present. 


A. Tu. P. 
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Wak or PEAce. By Jobn Foster Dulles. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1950. pp. Vi-274. $1.00. 


That a book written almost a year ago should be as timely today as when it first 
appeared is a testimony to the seriousness of the times we are going through, no 
less than to the author’s clear and measured handling of a difficult and puzzling 
subject. Mr. Dulles traces the origins of the present complex world situation to 
the end of the last war, and even before it, covering every aspect of the world 
problems that came into view from 1945 to this day. His chapters on the United 
Nations, the rather rapid disarmament of the free nations of the world while 
the Soviet Union kept arming, the manner in which America came to the rescue 
of an economically shaken Europe, are interesting and lively. What, however, 
is of exceptional value is his evaluation of Russia’s successes in the post-war 
period in Chapter Thirteen of his volume. This is a part that all must read in 
order to realize the secret of Russia’s offensive, ideological, political, and, to a 
certain extent, military, throughout the post-war years. 

The book is written in free and easy style, gives a broad outline of the world 
picture such as is needed by all, and puts particular stress on the need of a strong 
bi-partisan American foreign policy, both in Europe and Asia. 


ASAP. 


Lust For Power. By Joseph Haroutunian. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1949. Ppp. Xi-174. $3.00. 

Here again the anxieties and fears of a cultured and intellectual man are ex- 
pressed with feeling and courage. Love of power, through which the good 
would be enabled to do more good, has degenerated into lust for power, one of 
the most disintegrating forces of our times and to which most of our values are 
being sacrificed. The author portrays present-day society in the light of an all- 
absorbing and predominant machine age that submerges all values to its will; he 
finds man living in a spiritual void and culture and civilization corrupted to an 
extent that they have become unrecognizable. Dr. Haroutunian, a professor at 
McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago, is at his best when he speaks on 
modern atheism and on the loss of many spiritual values that are being given up 
in the mad pursuit of material success. 

One reads all of that with a good deal of approval and then he begins to 
wonder whether the author is not stretching his point a little bit too far. Cer- 
tainly all is not so gloomy in our age—all of its shortcomings notwithstanding. 
However, his volume is very readable and makes one think—which in the last 


analysis should be the goal of every good book. 
Anas Ps 
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Backwoops Uropias. By Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1950. pp. xi-288. $3.50. 


The distinctive characteristic of this book is its treatment of the communitarian 
concept. Although the term has been in use for a century and hence has a his- 
torical background, yet the author appears to be the first person to apply it ina 
wholesale way to all utopian-type societies that were established from 1 663 to 
1829, and later. At this point it may be interpolated that the author is a historian 
with a flair for exactness regarding all the details of past events. His book gives 
a meticulously documented account of the numerous “backwoods utopias 

that were established in America during the one hundred sixty-six years that 
are under review. Appropriately, the fullest attention is given to the Owenite 
society that was established at New Harmony, Indiana, in 1824 and that had 
failed by 1928. While Robert Owen’s impractical idealism stands out baldly, it 
is matched by the conglomeration of all kinds of persons, responsible and irre- 
sponsible, idealistic and narrow-minded, that were drawn to New Harmony. 

The point that the author features in describing this experiment and all the 
others is the communitarian idea. The term “communitarian” was derived from 
community and came into being about 1840. As the early uses of the concept 
are interpreted by Professor Bestor, communitarian is not individualistic or 
gradualistic, and yet it is opposed to revolutionary. In involves basic changes in 
“the small voluntary, experimental community,’ in a peaceable, nonrevolution- 
ary way. It means drastic changes in the small community that are carried on 
“in complete harmony and order?’ Then, the thought also means that “the great 
world outside could be relied on to imitate a successful experiment without 
coercion or conflict?” The small community is viewed “as an insulated labora- 
tory for testing social measures.’ The communitarians, both religious and secu- 
lar, are credited with stating their proposals in terms of experimentation and 
of being desirous of demonstrating “to moderate-minded men the practicabil- 
ity of their plans No one accused them of being subversive or of attempting to 
overthrow anything. They did not wait to make gradual reforms but sought to 
achieve “immediate and fundamental reforms within the delimited sphere” of 
a small community set up by themselves. 

Education was involved at least theoretically in the thinking of a commu- 
nitarian such as is implied in this quotation from Robert Owen: “Any general 
character, from the best to the worst, from the most ignorant to the most en- 
lightened, may be given to any community, even to the world at large, by the 
application of proper means,’ namely, by education. 

While the religious and nonreligious founders of utopian societies may have 
had little to do with each other, and while both are credited in attempting to 
substitute collective socialism for an individualistic capitalism, this book draws 
them together as communitarians, experimenters on a small scale who hoped 
thereby to demonstrate the possibilities of a new social order. The author has 
supported this thesis well, but it is not certain that all the utopian socialists 
would have recognized themselves as communitarians. 


Besan. 
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Dubuque, 1951. pp. xii-210. $4.00. 

Beyonp Mytuotoey. By Richard W. Boynton. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
1951. Pp. XIV-257. $3.00. 

Nava Power AND TRADE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN A.D. 500-1100. By Archibald 
R. Lewis. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. xii-271. $4.00. 

Tue Eucnaristic TEACHING oF WILLIAM OckuaM. By Gabriel Buescher. Fran- 
ciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1950. pp. Xxvii-173. 

Tue NecotiaTions BETWEEN Cy’I-YING AND LAGRENE 1844-1846. By Angelus 
Grosse-Aschhoff. Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1950. pp. 195. 

JEW-HATE AS A SOCIOLOGICAL ProBLeM. By Peretz F. Bernstein. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 300. $3.75. 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer, Its CHARACTER, PURPOSE, AND INTERPRETATION. By E. F. 
Scott. Scribner’s, N. Y., 1951. pp. vil-126. $2.25. 

A Sotovyov AntHoLoey. Arranged by S. L. Frank. Scribner’s, N. Y., 1950. pp. 
DAE aise sO) 

Tae ai Se Nae or Man. By Heinrich Pestalozzt. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. Xil-93. $2.75. 

Four PurLosoputes AND THEIR PRACTICE IN EDUCATION AND RELIGION. By J. 
Donald Butler. Harper, N. Y., 1951. pp. Xili-5 51. $4.00. 

A History or Mopern Puttosopny. By Frederick Mayer. American Book Co., 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xii-657. $5.25. 

RELIGION AND THE RISE OF WESTERN CuLture. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed 
& Ward, N. Y., 1950. pp. xvi-286. $3.50. 

Tue Purosopuy oF Gop. By Henri Renard. Bruce Co., Milwaukee, 1951. pp. 
XIV-241. $2.75. 

ScteNCE AND Common Sense. By James B. Conant. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1951. pp. xii-371. $4.00. 

Is Gop Eviwent? By Gerald Heard. Harper, N. Y., 1948. pp. Xx-254. $3.00. 

Tuer Sacrep RIvER, AN APPROACH To JAMES Joyce. By L. A. G. Strong. Pelle- 

grini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1951. pp. 161. $2.75. 
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SoctaL PRroGress AND HAPPINESS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF AQUINAS AND CONTEM- 
PORARY AMERICAN SocroLocy. By Francis J. de la Vega. 1949. pp- Xili-101; 
A Tuomistic Puttosopny oF CIVILIZATION AND Cutture. By Robert P. Mo- 
han. 1948. pp. xvii-130; A Srupy oF BERKELEY'S PHILOSOPHY IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE PuitosopHy or Aquinas. By John J. Laky. 1950. pp. ix-129; A PHILo- 
SOPHICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS OF WESTERN CIVILI- 
zation. Francis P. McQuade. 1950. pp. xvi-134; RELIGION AND THE CONCEPT 
or Democracy. By Vincent F. Sheppard. 1949. pp. xi-116. Catholic Univer- 
sity Press, Washington. 

Morats SINCE 1900. By Gerald Heard. Harper, N. Y., 1950. pp. XV-223- $3.00. 

BorperLanps oF Science. By Alfred Still. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. 
Pp- 424- $3.75. 

Essai sur la Religion Bambara. Par Germaine Dieterlen. Presses Universitaires, 
Paris, 1951. pp. Xx-240. 600 fr. 

Les Institutions Religieuses. Par Marcel Pacaut. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 
1951. pp. 124. 

L’ Activité Rationaliste de la Physique Contemporaine. Par Gaston Bachelard. 
Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. pp. 223. 500 fr. 

EnTHUusIASM: A CHAPTER IN THE History OF RELIGION. By R. A. Knox. Oxford 
University Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. vili-622. $6.00. 

Tue Purtosopny oF Peace. By John Somerville. Gaer Associates, N. Y., 1949. 


Pp- 264. $3.00. 
Tue REAtiry oF THE Revicious Lire. By Henry Bett. Macmillan, N. Y., 1949. 


pp- 160. $2.25. 
JEsUs IN THE JEwisH TrapiTI0n. By Morris Goldstein. Macmillan, N. Y., 1950. 


PP- 319. $4.00. 

Spires OF ForM: EMerson’s ArsTHETIC THEory. By Vivian C. Hopkins. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1951. pp. x-276. $4.00. 

THE Prace oF THE Lion. By Charles Williams. Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp- 236. $3.00. 

A Cycve or Catuay. By William W. Appleton. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. Xii-182. $3.00. 

Mopern France. Edited by Edward Mead Earle. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1951. pp. xiv-522. $6.00. 

Psychologie Sociale. Par Jean Maisonneuve. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. 
pp- 128. 

Tiro anp Goutatu. By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Macmillan, N. Y., 1951. pp: 
Xi-312. $3.50. 

AristotLe. Selected and translated by Philip Wheelwright. Odyssey Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. xlviii-336. $2.00. 

By THE FINGER oF Gop. By S. Vernon McCasland. Macmillan, N. Y., 19 51. pp. 
Xi-146. $2.75. 

Tue Sky Crears. By A. Grove Day. Macmillans, N. Y., 1951. Pp. XV-204. $3.00. 

Traité des Valeurs. Par Louis Lavelle. Tome premier. Presses Universitaires, 
Paris, 1950. pp. 751. 1200 fr. 
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Essays on Logic anp Lancuace. Edited by A. G. N. Flew. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1951. pp. vii-206. $3.75. 

THE CuristTIAN IN PHILosopHy. By J. V. Langmead Casserly. Scribner’s, N. Y., 
1951. pp. 266. $2.75. 

Watt WHITMAN. By Frederik Schy berg. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1951. pp. Vi-387. $5.00. 

VoLUMEN Mepicinar PaRAMIRUM OF THEOPHRASTUS VON HoHENHEIM, CALLED 
Paracetsus. Translated by Kurt F. Leidecker. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
MOre, 1949. pp. Vii-69. 

FENELON’sS DIALOGUES ON ELOQUENCE. Translated by Wilbur Samuel Howell. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. 160. $3.00. 

La Fonction Morale. Par Jean Delvolvé. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. pp: 
xi-146. 240 fr. 

Cosmic Rays. By Louis LePrince-Ringuet. Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 1950. pp. xii- 
290. $6.65. 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. Vol. I. By Paul Tillich. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1951. pp. xi-300, $5.00. 

Cosmo toey. By E. Finlay-Freundlich. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1951. pp. ii-59. $1.25. 

Our Epucationa Discontents. By Percy Hazen Houston. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, 1951. pp. viil-125. $2.75. 

ON THE OricIN oF Spectres. By Charles Darwin. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 
1951. pp. XX-426. $3.75. 

Axiomatik Alles Méglichen Philosophierens. By Eberhard Rogge. Westkultur- 
verlag Anton Hain, Meisenheim/Glan, 1950. pp. xv-240. 11,50. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF LocicaL Empiricism. By Joergen Joergensen. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1951. pp. 100. $1.25. 

Emizy DickiInson’s LETTERS To Dr. & Mrs. JostAnq GILBERT HoLyanp. Edited 
by Theodora Van Wagenen Ward. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1951. Pp. Vil-252. $4.00. 

Reticious Sanity. By A. R. Jackson. Exposition Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. 94- 
$2.50. 

La ie Morale. Par Roger Daval. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. pp. 201. 

oo fr. 

LaM étaphysique de Kant. Par Roger Daval. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. 
Pp: Vill-4oo. 800 fr. 

Sm Wa tter Rateicu. By Ernest A. Strathmann. Columbia University Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. 292. $3.75. 

SrructuRE METHOD AND Meantne. Essays tN Honor or Henry M. SHEFFER. 
Edited by Paul Henle, Horace M. Kallen, Susanne K. Langer. Liberal Arts 
Press, N. Y., 1951. pp. XVi-306. $4.50. 

A Hunprep Years oF British Putosorxy. By Rudolf Metz. Macmillan, N. Y., 


1950. pp. 828. $2.25. 
Socrat Patnotoey. By Edwin M. Lemert. McGraw-Hill Book Co.,N. Y., 1951. 


Pp- 459- $4.50. 
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Prato’s Phaedo. Introduction by Fulton H. Anderson. Liberal Arts Press 
N. Y., 1951. pp- XVili-74. .40. 

Descartes’s Meditations. Translated by Laurence J. Lafleur. Liberal Arts Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. Xvi-80. .50. 

Kanr’s Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysics. Introduction by Lewis W. 
Beck. Liberal Arts Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. XXiv-136. .75. 

Brapey’s Ethical Studies. Introduction by Ralph G. Ross. Liberal Arts Press, 
N. Y., 1951. pp. Xviii-174. .80. 

Worps anv Tuer Use. By Stephen Ullman. Philosophical Library, N. ive 


1951. pp. 108. $2.75. 
Tur New Pnysics. By Sir C. V. Raman. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. 


144. $3.75. 
Man Is a Microcosm. By J. A. V. Butler, Macmillan, N. Y., 1951. pp. vi-162. 


$3.00. 
OrientTaL Puttosopuies. By William D. Gould, George B. Arbaugh, R. F. 
Moore. Russell F. Moore Co., N. Y., 1951. 3rd Ed. Rev. pp. xiii-220. $4.50. 
La Poésie. Par Benedetto Croce. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. pp. 248. 


600 fr. 
ARAB SEAFARING IN THE INDIAN OcEAN. By George Fadlo Hourani. Princeton 


University Press, Princeton, 1951. pp. Xi-131. $3.00. 

A CriTIQUE OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S ONTOLOGY. By Maurice Natanson. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1951. pp. 136. $1.00. 

Tue Continuity or Lire. By Anna Louise Benedict. Chapman & Grimes, Bos- 
ton, 1950. pp. 171. $2.00. 

Descartes AFTER THREE HunpreD Years. By Alexandre Koyré. University 
of Buffalo, 1951. Vol. 19, No. 1. pp. 37. 

Gop in Epucation. By Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribner's, N. Y., 1951. pp. 128. 
$2.00. 

DoMInaTIONS AND Powers. By George Santayana. Scribner’s, N. Y., 1951. pp. 
XV-481. $4.50. 

Sones at Sunset. By August F. Lamkin. Banner Press, Emory University, 1951. 
pp- 85. $2.00. 

Tue CurisTianity oF Marin Street. By Theodore O. Wedel. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1951. pp. X-112. $2.00. 

JoHannes Kepcer, Lire AnD Letters. By Carola Baumgardt. Philosophical Li- 
brary, N. Y., 1951. pp. 209. $3.75. 


